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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 1872. 


The Week. 


| Groesbeck’s count on being able, though they cannot elect their 


1 wee event of the week in politics has been the “ Conference ” of | 


persons opposed to General Grant’s administration, at the Fifth 


Avenue Hotel, on Thursday. It was composed in the main of gen- 


candidates, to prevent a large part of the German vote of the West 
from going to cither Grant or Greeley. 

The political news of the week, apart from the Conference, is 
neither interesting nor important. The public already begins to 
suffer seriously from the faet that the leading newspapers of this 


| city are given over completely to the ardent support of one candi 


tlemen originally shocked and disappointed by Mr. Greeley’s nomi- | 


nation, but now very enthusiastic for him, owing to their discovery 
that the Democrats will take him up, and that he will probably be 
elected. We have commented on their performances elsewhere. 
Mr. Schurz closed the proceedings with an explanation of his own 
position, which is this: that he, more than any other man, was 
chagrined by the result at Cincinnati; that he does not consider 
Mr. Greeley a reformer, and has no expectation of any reforms at 
his hands, and will say so on the stump; that he believes him “ to 
be surrounded by bad men”; that he (Mr. Schurz), however, is so 
satisfied of the necessity of defeating Grant and dissolving existing 
party organizations, that he is ready to use any instrument for this 
purpose, and will, therefore, support Greeley in the modified and 
guarded manner indicated above. He looks forward, with a hope- 
fulness bordering on enthusiasm, to the good things which will 
grow out of the confusion following on Greeley’s election, and is 
deeply touched by the Southern eagerness for Greeley. 

Mr. Trumbull spoke in the same sense, and, owing to these re- 
spectable adhesions to the Greeley ranks, it is said that the candi- 
date is making preparations ‘to cleanse his Augean stable,” or, in 
other words, to dismiss some of the more notorious of “the bad 
men” who surround him. The Greeley following in this city and 


date or another. The Tribune is now almost completely devoted to 
the record of Greeley’s amazing triumphs, while the Times is occu 


| pied mainly with exposing Greeley’s amazing baseness and Grant's 


| claims on popular gratitude. 


The result is, the public does not 
know what to believe, and most sensible and patriotic men begin to 
long for the wilderness and other boundless contiguity of shade 
where no rumor of “ the Greeley movement ” might ever reach them 
more. It is plain to be seen, however, that the aggressiveness is ail 
on the Greeley side. The Grant men have thus far kept very quiet 
and made little show in the canvass, somewhat, we incline to believe, 
out of a very foolish and dangerous contempt for Greeley’s strength 
If they suppose, however, that the Sage will not give them an en- 


| ormous deal of trouble in November, they make a great mistake, 


| Kramer and Casey. 


State, however, contains a large body of Tammany men and corrupt | 


Republicans, headed by Senator Fenton, whom the Sage can no more 
get rid of than he can shed his skin. They are going to put “ this 
thing through,” and when they get “the cld man” installed at 
Washington, we leave our reader to imagine the guffaw they will 
give when he tells them in the White House parlors that he is very 
much obliged to them, but they are such naughty fellows that they 


| will astonish the American people when delivered.” 


and they ought not to lose a moment in going to work. But we 
doubt whether they can get up much enthusiasm without dismissing 
The Methodist Conference has been enquiring 
into Kramer’s case, and has declared him unimpeachable, but since 
the Dr. Lanahan affair these ecclesiastical whitewashings do not 
count for much. ‘The real active work of the canvass, owing to the 
lateness of the Baltimore Convention, will probably not begin till 
August, but we imagine the hostilities will then be fieree and bitter. 
We are glad to learn from the Michigan Daily News that ex-Gover- 
nor Blair, of that State, is preparing a speech * on the finances of the 
country and the financial Administration of General Grant which 
If it does, it 
will be a very wonderful speech. 


The Grant ratification-meeting at Boston on Saturday evening 
seems to have been a not particularly enthusiastic affair, the move- 


| ments of the Regular Republicans nowhere having in them any show 


really must now go away and come near him no more; that he pro- | 


nised Mr. Schurz they should have no offices; and that he intends | ' ae A ‘ : 
se ) ; and that he intends | Hoar, who devoted himself mainly to three things—the President as 


giving the New York Collectorship to a miuister of the Gospel, and 
the Post-Office to some good Quaker. 


The Conference having broken up without result, some of the 
anti-Greeley men, of whom it ought to have been exclusively com- 
posed, held a meeting the next day, though not over twenty-five in 
all, and drew up a platform which is the most respectable docu- 
ment of the kind we have seen for many years, and bears all the 
marks of having been drawn by honest men, and can be read from 
first to last without laughter. It contains ten resolutions, and each 
resolution has a meaning, and only one meaning. It accepts the re- 
sults of the war, demands a return in administration to the methods 
of peace, protests against all use of executive patronage for party pur- 
poses; calls for a tariff for revenue only, and fora return to specie pay- 
ments; protests against party tyranny; affirms that Horace Greeley 
represents none of these principles, and repudiates his nomination ; 
and recommends Mr. W. 8. Groesbeck, of Ohio, and Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted, of this city, to the voters for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency. This has been the one healthy and honorable incident 
thus far of the most shameful and paltry Presidential campaign in 
American history, and we recommend it to honest men of all parties, 
not as something likely to affect the election in November next, but 
as a sign that politics are not totally rotten. Mr. Olmsted appears 
to be made somewhat uncomfortable by being drawn out of the 
busy but useful obscurity in which he has now lived for some years; 
but we believe those who have made this use of his name and Mr. 


of feverish anxiety ; but it was a good and serviceable meeting, so 
far, at least, as concerns the principal speech. This was by Judge 
known to the speaker, Mr. Sumner’s speech, and the fact that in 
opposing Greeley and Brown the Republican party is opposing the 
regular old-time Democratie party, with the South once more at the 


| head, reinforced by a certain number of a certain sort of Republi- 


| cans. 


The ex-Attorney-General said that, when he remembered the 
modest, simple, and direet man who used to sit at the head of the 


' table in Cabinet meeting, when he recollected how firm an ally of Mr. 


Sumner’s the President had been, he could but think as he read Mr. 
Sumner’s speech that it must have been made about some other man. 


Judge Hoar gratitied himself with a little story having appli- 
cation to this torrent of abuse, and with a little dab at Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, ‘that eloquent orator and amiable critic of mankind.” 
The story is to the effect that the Rev. Dr. Walker, the leading 
Unitarian divine, and former President of Harvard College, and Judge 
Shaw, Chief-Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, were 
guests at a dinner in the Revere House, Boston, where wine was 
drunk, the sale of wine by tavern-keepers being at the moment a 
prohibited act under Massachusetts law. This not being concealed 
from the knowledge of our silver-tongued friend, he proceeded to 
inform the voters of Massachusetts that Dr. James Walker was a 
corruptor of youth, and that Lemuel Shaw had set at defiance the law 
of the State. Mr. Sumner’s accusations against General Grant would 
fare much the same, Mr. Hoar said, as Mr. Phillips’s tirade against 
Dr. Walker and the Chief-Justice. Mr. Hoar desired once again to 


' . . 4 . 
bear his personal testimony to the care taken by President Grant in 
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the selection of judicial officers ; and apropos of the President’s giv- 
ing oflices to his friends and relations, wanted to know what a Pre- 





We never said we would support anybody Cincinnati put up, oy 


| would take anybody in place of Grant; so that our position is per- 


sident was to do when the great State of New York offered him for | 


a choice a choice between a man like Fenton and a man like Conk- 


ling. 


How strangely politics are mixed, how unpredictable from day 
to day is the course of the next week’s events, how certainly it will 
be well for prophets ambitious of prophesying true things to wait 
till the 10th of August, or thereabouts, and perhaps later, the 
Faneuil Hall ratification meeting, like every other political event, 
pretty plainly. It was exponential of a condition 
poiities in which have the young 
advent into national politics as supporters of the chief adviser 
the Bill; in which Mr. Sumner expected to be 
opposed Mr. Frederick Douglass, Judge Hoar, and Gerrit 
Smith ; which Mr. Fernando Wood, Mr. Reuben Fenton, 
and Mr. Greeley strike hands with Mr. Wiliiam Tweed, Mr. 
J. T. Hoffman, and Mr. Thomas Kinsella, for true reform; in which 
it is more than doubtful if the protectionist State of Pennsylvania 
will not reject the Tyrtzeus of protectionism; in which the New 
York Tribune and the Chicago Tribune lie down together; in which 
to prevent insolent dictation respectable people are supporting Mr. 
Roscoe Conkling, and to prevent corruption and cheating are think- 
ing whether Morton and Cameron are not as good as Hank Smith, 
Oakey Hall, James O’Brien, and the Ring Democracy ; in which 
the Democracy is loudly called on to die, and swallows Greeley 
because it is determined that it will not die if the offices can 
save it, and thinks it will not die anyhow; in which every- 
body says that a candidate for whom most people have a con- 
tempt is the candidate whom ‘‘ the people ” are determined to have ; 
in which, inshort, everybody—unless it be this same ‘‘ people” —finds 
himself momentarily just where he would have supposed it next to 
impossible three months ago that he should be found. This state of 
things Faneuil Hall, of course, exemplified. Everybody well recol- 
leets how Mr. Hoar fought only last autumn to destroy General But- 
ler’s chances for the governorship. The fight was not at all an 
ordinary political contest ; it was a bitter war waged upon Butler 
partly because he attempted running the party himself, partly be- 
cause he was thought to be unfit for any office; but here we have 
him on the platform delivering a speech in favor of Grant, and re- 
minding his fellow-speaker that the men who went to Cincinnati to 
nominate Greeley had, as he very well recollected, worked against 
his own nomination at Worcester. Impudent as this was, it had to 
be put up with apparently; though the General may yet pay for his 
bit of effrontery. Let us trust, as we each swallow our “ bitter pills” 
and other fashionable forms of political nutriment, that, after the 
medicine has been gulped, we may not be the ones who have nau- 
seated ourselves and yet kept our disease. The measles are better 
than some remedies for measles we have heard of; and we have 
known people to take their remedy and keep their measles too. 


showed 
we 
Force is 
to 
in 


of 


The Christian Union is good enough to treat the Nation’s con- 
fession of a preference of Grant over Greeley as a sign that we have 
‘returned to the Republican party,” and to welcome us back with 
triumphant cordiality. The Chicago Evening Journal crows over 
it in the same manner. We read these things with much the same 
feeling with which we should read the announcement that the edi- 
tors of the Nation were this week taking their breakfasts as usual, 
or that the paper was printed in the same type as in May last. We 
have supported the Republican party as an instrument of good 
government. 
be a good President; being disappointed in him, and satisfied 
ef the degeneration of the party into a machine for the distribu- 
tion spoils, we supported the Cincinnati Convention, in the 
hope that it would supply a better candidate than General Grant 
and a better organization than the Republican party. It has 
not done so, and, accordingly, there being nobody else in the field, 
we prefer there should be no change at present. 


of 


say frankly we 


of 
Ku-klux making their | 


fectly logical as well as perfectly clear. We have returned to no 
position we have ever left. We have simply gone about our ordi- 


| nary business in the ordinary manner, as we understand the busi- 


| rate. 


| a shadow of its former self. 


| ness of a journalist. 


| wonder that the proprietors go on printing the paper. 


We seek good government. not through Tom 
in preference to Dick, or Dick in preference to Harry, but through 
Tom, Dick, or Harry, whichever promises best. We support no 
party as an object of loyalty or allegiance, but simply as we support 
a stage-coach or a steamboat, as a means of getting to a certain 
desired point. 


, 


The quadrennial ‘loss of influence” and “circulation” among 
the various papers, on both sides, which take positions in the can- 
vass which somebody else disapproves of, is now going on at a great 
The subscribers of the Chicago Tribune, we are told, are fall- 
ing away like leaves in wintry weather, and it is becoming almost a 
In like man- 
ner, there isa perfect rush of subscribers from the New York Tribune 
to the 7imes, and the Springfield Republican is just staggering along, 
On the other hand, we have equally 


” 


| reliable evidence that the New York Times has sunk into a very 


feeble condition, nobody looking into it but a few postmasters and 


appraisers; while the Hartford Courant excites nothing but pity for 


| 





joy over it.” 


the proprietors among its former readers. The number of papers 
we have known to go sadly to ruin at those periods for not being 
on “the right side” is very great—so great that one marvels that 
any paper in the United States should be over five years old. Op- 
posing impeachment consigned scores to certain death, and now 
the unfortunate survivors have to choose between Grant and Gree- 
ley, apparently with a certainty of extinction whatever they do. 
The question has been raised by one Tribune subscriber, whether 
he has not, by Greeley’s defection to the Democrats, been defrauded 
of a portion of his subscription, the paper contracted for having 
totally changed its character. We think he has nothing to complain 
of. The subscriber to a newspaper takes the risk of all aberrations 
and backslidings on the part of the editor, pending the discovery of 
some machine for keeping editors in a state of perfect agreement 
with all their readers. Various inventors are now at work on this, 
as its effect, if successful, on newspaper property would be some- 
thing marvellous. 





The tears of some men, and of many women, flow readily, but we 
never supposed that the most lachrymose woman could weep over the 
Fourteenth Plank of the Philadelphia Platform. An odder thing 
nobody ever cried over. It is like erying over the Woolly Horse or 
the Cardiff Giant. The Woman’s Journal assures us, however, that 
the sight of it ‘‘makes the tears, womanlike, rush out for very 
gladness.” One lady writes to the editor “that she wept tears of 
We should like to see the faces of the cunning old 
males who drew the Plank when they read this. They will not 
weep, we warrant. If the women are going to cry in this way when 
the men light on a good dodge, what a scene of sniffling and wail- 


| ing our political conventions will be after the women get “ their 
| natural rights ! ” 





An amusing illustration of the somewhat muddled view of the 
marriage question taken in some “circles” of our society has just 
been produced in the report of an interview with Miss Matilda 
Heron, the actress, who is now in San Francisco, claiming to be the 
widow of a certain Harry Byrne, recently deceased. She is and was 


during Byrne’s life also the wife of a certain Stoepel, still living. 


We supported General Grant, expecting him to | 


| since regarded herself as his wife. 


The question under discussion is whose wife was she in Byrne’s life- 
time? This she solves by asserting that ‘‘she married Mr. Byrne 
twenty years ago, and with the exception of a short interval has ever 
” It is also true that she married 
Stoepel, but “ this was done under a misapprehension of facts.” This 
“misapprehension of facts,” she explains, was the belief that Byrne 
did not care for her. On finding that he did care for her, ‘‘ she suf- 
fered terribleagony,” and “‘ went directly to the East and told Stoepel 
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her situation,” but, “‘ contrary to her expectation, he took the mat 

ter quite coolly,” and proposed a separation at once, on condition 
that she should “deed him” half her property, which she did, thus 
securing the custody of her child. Miss Heron is now engaged in 
“hurling her scorn at those who aim their blows at female virtue,” 
and we wish her every success; but her plan of taking a recess 
during one’s married life, that is, of ceasing to be married “‘for a 
short interval,” is one we cannot commend. She goes occasionally 
to see Harry Byrne in his coffin, and says he looks “as natural as 
life,” but she finds the spectacle very trying. 


The Emma Mine isin great trouble, which makes it clear that 
Mr. Schenck left that interesting enterprise in the nick of time. 
There were some astounding disclosures recently before the English 
courts, showing how the promoters of the venture secured 
‘influence ”.in London by distributing shares among desirable peo- 
ple. The London Stock Exchange now refuses to allow the stock to 
be quoted on the official list, owing to the violation of the rule of the 
Board which requires ‘‘that the prospectus shall set forth the 
arrangements for raising the ,capital”—the Board requiring that 
two-thirds of the stock of new companies at least shall be thrown 
open to the public in the first instance, in order to guard against the 
secret retention of large quantities of it for ‘‘ promoters” and others 
who lend a hand in “ putting it off” The chairman of the com- 
pany is very angry at this exclusion, and says “ the jobbers” will 
getthe benefit of it by being able to deceive the public as to the 
real price of the shares. The news from the mine itself is also me- 
lancholy. The supply of ore is exhausted ; indeed, we believe it was 
exhausted just about the time Genera! Schenck advised the British 
public to take the shares greedily, and since then we fear the 
‘‘ monthly dividends” have come out of the * capital.” We are able 
to state, however, that another shaft is being sunk in search of 
gnother rich vein; when that vein is discovered there will be more 
dividends. 





It really seems as if some progress had been made with the 
Treaty. It is now announced that in some way or other the arbitra- 
tors were led to express an opinion that the indirect claims could not 
properly be submitted to them, and the litigants are of eourse de- 
lighted on both sides to be rid of them in this way without any com- 
promise of their dignity. A touch of the comical is lent to this part 
of the affair by the consideration that perhaps nobody was better 
pleased by this disposition of the claims than Mr. Bancroft Davis. 
The point eame before the arbitrators, probably incidentally, in the 
course of the discussion about the adjournment. Great Britain 
asked for an adjournment, it is safe to suppose; the United States 
made some objection; the Commissioners enquired what the ad- 
journment was called for, and were told it was to enable the parties 
to come to an agreement about the indirect claims. ‘‘ Let us see your 
indirect claims,” said the Commissioners; Mr. Davis blushingly 
handed them up, and the Board, having looked at them, said it was 
hardly worth while to adjourn about that, as they could never en- 
tertain such demands. ‘This, or something like this, is wihiat 
has happened, so we suppose the negotiations will now go on 
in their usual course. 


le : gg . 
| fessional but mortal sin”; that the Roman ritual 
| on the priest the duty of abstaining from curious or useless interro- 


is carried out in our day pretty faithfully, an 
| sional has been mainly brought into disrepute on the matter of pru- 
riency, irrelevancy, and unseasonableness by the casuists and eom- 
| mentators. 
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midation. They say that Judge Keogh, being a Catholic, must 
know that “ nothing necessarily falls within the precept of the con- 


‘sternly imposes 


gation,” and of putting sich questions only as are “ moderate, dis 
creet, and opportune.” We believe that in practice this injunetion 


that the confes- 


The Chureh could not hold the women, as it does in all 
Catholie countries, if Peter Dens was really a confessor’s manual. 

The Right, or in other words the majority, in the French Assem- 
bly have come to an open rupture with M. Thiers, partly owing to 
their refusal to adopt the tax on raw material on which he had set 
his heart, and partly to differences in the bill for the reorganization 
of the army, of which we made mention a fortnight ago. 
concomitants of the rupture has been the resignation of all the mi 
nisters, which, however, they have been persuaded to withdraw 
As the regulation of the budget and the reorganization of the army 
are the two things of all in which M. Thiers considers himself the 
highest authority, the refusal of the Assembly any longer to wer! 
under his control on these matters is of course fatal to a good 
understanding, and he is now relegated for support almost entirely 
to the radicals of the Left, who are only a small body, and thes 
stand by him solely because they look on him as their best defence 
against a monarchical restoration. 
lican, but he is opposed to all change, and the existing: situation is 
the next best thing to a republic. What will happen next it would 
be hard to predict, but it is quite certain that M. Thiers’s intheenc 
is ruined, and that the Assembly is now prepared to aceent his mr 
signation should he offer it. The passions of the war have sul 
sided, the machinery of government has resumed its regular work- 
ing, the army has been reorganized and is in good hands, and the 
monarchical intrigues have come to an end, and new leaders of 
opinion in the Chamber have begun to show themselves. The Dues 
@Aumale and d’Auditfret-Pasquier are getting the control of the 
Right, while Gambetta, who leads the Left, is becoming sensible and 
moderate, and begins to be listened to with attention and even re 
spect. 


One of the 


He is not perhaps a good repub- 


The Germans are busily engaged in providing for the disposition 
of the indemnity received from the French, which is being rapidly 
paid off, and which will in all amount to the nice littl sum of 
$1,244,000,000, not counting Alsace and Lorraine, and the sums 
levied during the war by way of contributions. It is the most 
prodigious transfer of wealth, in hard cash, from one people to 
another which has perhaps ever oecurred. $176,000,000 have 
already been disposed of in various ways, pending the final distribu- 
tion by act of the Reichstag, most of it in payment for the raiiways 
of Alsace and Lorraine, and in pensions and compensation to per- 
sons injured by the war; but $30,000,000 goes into the Imperial 


| “ war treasure,” whieh is always kept stored up at Berlin, ready for 


| any sudden emergency. 
It is now to be hoped that, in the interest of 


peace and good-will, the Board will award the United States a gross | 


sum, and not leave the damages to be assessed item by item. 


ports of the two Committees made to the British Government, a very 
irritating one. 





The Irish Catholic clergy, under the presidency of Cardinal 
Cullen, have met, and drawn up a long and fierce, though for them 
moderate, protest against the late decision of Mr. Justice Keogh, of 
which we gave some account last week. They contest the judge's 
conclusions about the eonduct of the clergy in the election, but the 
point of most interest in their discourse is their treatment of the 
charge made against one of the priests, that he intended to use the 
confessional under the new Ballot Act as a means of political inti- 


This | 
will not only be a tedious proceeding, but, as is evident from the re- | 


| of $1,162,000,000. 
| tory. 


The bill now under consideration gives in 
round numbers $30,000,000 to the fortification of Alsiee and 
Lorraine, which will certainly be hard to retake by the time 
the Prussian staff has done with them; $45,000,000 go to the 
various minor states for “* incidental expenses ” during the war; and 
=660,000,000 are to be divided among the German states—North 
Germany, as it existed at the outbreak of the war, getting about 
£535,000,000, and Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Scuth Hesse 
the rest. Altogether, counting in Alsace and Lorraine as tixpay- 
ers, the London Economist estimates that Germany will receive 
$1,440,000,000 ; her own war expenses were, all told, $277,500,000, 
which leaves a net balance in her favor out of this one transaction 
There has certainly been nothing like this in his- 
Napoleon I. made war pay for itself, and something over, but 
he never came anywhere near this rate of pre‘it, though he began 
his fights himself. 
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THE FIFTH AVENUE “ CONFERENCE.” 
never expected the late attempt made by the Conference at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel “ to unite all the clements of opposi- 
to General Grant to result in anything important, and, con- 
have little to say about it as an incident ef the present 
canvass. But asa study in “ practical politics” it is worth a good 
deal of attention, and may be made profitable for reproof and in- 
struction, as well as conducive to some healthy and innocent enter- 
tainment. It is to be remembered that it originated in a desire on 
the part of some who were dissatisfied with the nomination of Mr. 
Greeley at Cincinnati to procure a second nomination by a “ Con- 
vention of Notables”—that is, a small body of prominent men in sin- 
cere sympathy with the aims of the Liberal Republican movement. 
But when the arrangements came to be made, Mr. Schurz in- 
sisted that the Conference should be made up of persons favorable 
to Greeley as well as those opposed to him, and his demand was 
acceded to, thus repeating over again the mistake made at Cincin- 
nati, when Greeley’s alliance was deliberately and sedulously 
courted. The probably disastrous consequence of that alliance was 
explained thus, a fortnight before the Convention met, in a letter of 
great earnestness and lucidity, by one of the chief promoters of the 
movement, whose sad forebodings have all been fulfilled, but who 
is, nevertheless, himself at this moment one of Grecley’s most ar- 
dent advocates and adherents. It will thus be seen that nobody, can 
go very far in this “ beneficent revolution” without having a good 
thick moral hide, and those who went thus provided into the Con- 
ference of last week had a day of pure enjoyment. For those, how- 
ever, who think as we think, that something like decency, consist- 
ency, singleness in the use of Janguage, respect for truth, for cha- 
racter, and self-respect, are necessary to the proper conduct of 
‘‘ beneficent revolutions,” there was a great deal that was repulsive 


\" 


tion ” 


sequently, 


as well as laughable. 

For instance, one of the arguments which was most freely used 
at Cincinnati to console those who were disappointed by the work 
of the Convention was that, whatever other objections might be 
made to Mr. Greeley, he was sure at least to provea popular candidate. 
The people, we are told, who would have coldly accepted Adams or 
Trumbull, would hail Greeley with delight. On Thursday, how- 
ever, friends of Greeley from various States rose in their places in 
the ‘‘ Conference,” and man after man, without a single exception, 
testified that the nomination of Greeley was received in their re- 
spective localities with disappointment ; many said it was received 
with “ disgust.” Nearly all likened Greeley to “ medicine,” while 
several likened him to particular kinds of medicine, such as jalap, 
calomel, and tartar emetic. All, or nearly all, testified, too, that 
Adams’s nomination would have been cordially weleomed, and 
would have carried everything before it; and declared that it had 
taken some weeks, and the disappearance of all prospect of any- 
thing else, to bring their constituents up to the point of supporting 
Greeley at all. 

So much for the friends of Mr. Greeley considered as 
prophets. We shall now take the liberty of considering them as 
political moralists, who are going to purify and elevate politics, 
and put a stop to the sinful games of “ Grant’s office-holders.” 
We take up this branch of the subject with sincere regret, fear- 
ing we may bear hard, or seem to bear hard, on some gentlemen 
for whom we have very great respect, and who,we sincerely believe, 
are being led by their dislike of Grant through a slough of self- 
deception, by which some of them will be seriously injured. 

The object of the Cincinnati movement, as this object was set 
forth by divers ‘‘ independent journalists ” and popular orators, was to 
purify the Administration by putting in Grant's place a person iden- 
tified by his character and antecedents with certain loudly preached 
reforms, and to purify the government generally by embodying 
those reforms in legislation. The gentleman nominated was 
universally acknowledged at the Convention to be in no way a 
legitimate expression of the aims of the movement. In other 
reformer in any sense in which that word 


political 


words, he was not a 
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was used by its promoters. Moreover, the proceedings of the 
Convention were opened by an eloquent speech from Senator 

Sehurz, in which he proclaimed the elevation of our polities 

to a higher plane to be its great purpose; repudiated in strong 

terms the use of the body for the mere purpose of “ beating Grant”: 

and indeed laid it down that if that were to become its sole pur- 

pose, ‘* it were better it had never met.” It may, therefore, be ima- 

gined, though it would be difficult to describe, the effect produced 

on a spectator gifted with an average sense of humor and some slight 

capacity for honest indignation, at hearing Mr. Greeley’s supporters 

rise one after the other at the Conference to say what they could in 

his favor, and not one of them say anything in his favor ex- 

cept that he was sure to beat Grant. Only one gentleman attempt- 

ed to show that he would prove a “ reformer”; but this attempt, we 

believe, gave both the orator and his audience genuine pain. The 

question, which one of all the objectionable measures of General 

Grant’s Administration, except the San Domingo scheme, Grecley 

had not supported, was asked by Mr. Parke Godwin. The answer 

came from a Maine Grecleyite Democsat, Mr. Pillsbury, and it was 
the sort of answer by which a smart loafer evades his adversary in 

a corner-groggery debate—that “the Christian world never quotes 
St. Paul previous to his conversion.” It throws some curious 
light on the “ moral” complexion ef the “ beneficent revolution ” that 

Mr. Greeley’s friends thought this excellent, and laughed over it 

heartily ; his “ conversion,” be it remembered, having taken place 

as soon as he heard he was nominated. It would resemble 
Paul’s if the voice which Paul heard on his way to Damas- 
cus had cried, “Saul, Saul, what will you take to become a Chris- 

tian ?” and Paul had replied that he would become a fair, lukwarm 
Christian for a pretorship for one term, and leave the question of 
persecution to the people in the Comitia. One gentleman, when 
stating what led him into the (for him) singular position of a sup-s 
porter of Mr. Grecley, acknowledged that all he expected from Mr. 
Greeley’s election was ‘a change,” which was a curious admission, for 
George Francis Train would furnish “a change” as well as Horace 
Greeley. To crown all, Senator Schurz, in explaining his position, 
in the evening, acknowledged that he expected no reforms from Mr. 
Greeley, would not predict any, and that he believed “he was sur- 
rounded by bad men” 

In short, the only benefits which were mentioned as likely to result 
from Mr. Greeley’s election were the reunion of the North and Sout! 
and the defeat of General Grant, and of course this is equivalent to 
an admission that the whole movement has degenerated into “ some- 
thing to beat Grant.” Mr. Schurz and some others persuade them- 
selves that it will be more difficult to “beat Grant” or to break up 
the tyranny of party four years hence than now, but why this should 
be we do not understand. If they rea]ly believe Greeley is going to 
be elected, itis hard to see why they should believe that the conti- 
nuance of Grant’s tyranny would not keep in activity the causes 
which are now likely to lead to his overthrow. To those gentlemen 
—and there are a few—who declare that in four years more of Grant 
the Republic will have ceased to exist, the only proper reply, if they 
are in earnest, is a recommendation to take good medical advice and 
to avoid excitement and animal food. 

If Gencral Grant is re-elected, the professed reformers will not be 
responsible for him. He is not their man. They will have protested 
and fought against him, and have made an honest effort to provide 
something in his place. If Mr. Greeley is elected, however, through 
the support of the originators of the Cincinnati movement, they will 
be responsible for him. He ought not to be their man, but they 
have made him their man. To present him to the world as a candi- 
date with whom they are, after all their preaching, satisfied, is 
surely not respectful to an intelligent community. More than this, 
it is not safe. Should Mr. Greeley prove the kind of President 
which all ordinary modes of judging human character lead us to ex- 
pect he will prove, it will be diflicult for any of them to ask the public 
to trust them again. 

The hopes which they permit themselves to entertain, and which 
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political confusion that will follow from Mr. Greeley’s election, one 
can hardly help regarding as the result of a species of frenzy. 
They have no warrant in the political experience of any free com- 
munity. They ask us to believe that a man who has been all his life 
singularly crotchety, fickle, and easily deceived, will change his 
ways at the ripe age of sixty-two; that the evil influences which 
forced his nomination on them against their better judgment, and 
to their great sorrow and dismay, will, before 1876, have totally dis- 
appeared and left a clear field for the saints; that ‘the bad men” 
who now surround Mr. Greeley and manage him will leave polities 
and confine themselves to agriculture and the printing of tracts; 
and that after having had firm hold of the patronage of the Govern- 
ment for four years, they will, unlike Grant’s men, allow the Schurzes, 
Whites, and Bowleses to step in at any moment and “ purify ” in 
every direction. What can a rational man say of expectations like 
these? We believe the well-recognized distinction between dema- 
gogues and reformers consists in this: that the reformer never pro- 
poses to overturn anything without producing a well-considered 
substitute for it, while the demagogue is always prepared to over- 
turn without being able to state, and generally without caring, what 
will take the place of the thing he destroys. He makes confusion 
first and leaves the rest to chance. Is there not an unpleasant re- 
semblance to the demagogue’s procedure in the plans of some of our 
Greeleyite friends? Is not their theory the very one with which 


the mob of rioters in this city started out in 1363 to demolish the | 


~~ 


Provost: marshal’s office 


ELOCUTION. 


\" are on the eve of an outpouring of oratory such as has pro- 

bably never been witnessed in the history of any people. 
There have been Presidential canvasses enough before now; but 
then there never were so many voters to talk to in the United States 
as there are to-day, and there has been added to the constituency, 
since the last Presidential election, a body of persons technically 
known as ‘“ the colored vote,” whose capacity for listening to oratory 
is not surpassed, if equalled, by any people in the world. Moreover, 


the absence from the contest of any principle—the fact that it turns | 


almost wholly on the comparative merits of two candidates, of whom 
their respective supporters are half ashamed and would fain be rid 
—is likely to swell the flow of language beyond all previous dimen- 


sions. The defects of Grant and the defects of Greeley can in no | 


way be so well covered up as under a cloud of words, and as neither 
side has any policy to set forth beyond the total overthrow of the 
other side, and the relegation of its chief to guilty and conscience- 
stricken obscurity, speakers will practically have space itself— 
the measureless past and measureless future—to range over and peer 
into. What a vast field has been opened to ambitious and energetic 
orators may be inferred from Mr. Sumner’s speech, by which the 
fray may be said to have been opened. If it be just matter of re- 
proach against Grant that he has disregarded the example of 
Tancred and Louis X. of Franee, and that the commencement of 
the practice of nepotism by the Pope of Rome, just “twenty years 
before the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus,” failed 
to impress him with the peculiar impropriety of reviving it in the 
very continent which Columbus brought to light, how many other 
illustrations of his depravity and blindness does history not contain! 
And then when we think of the voluminousness of Greeley’s record, 
the number of subjeets with which the great man has dealt after 
his fashion, the number of men of all sorts whom he has helped or 
hindered, the number of his errors and shortcomings already made 
known or ready to be made known, we must feel that it would take 
the tongues of angels to stump this continent adequately during the 
next three months. 


The college commencements, é00, Which take place at this time 
of the year, produce a flood of oratory of their own at which the old 


stagers who are having their “ enzagements " devt out to them by 


they are proclaiming through the country, of the good results of the | the astute ‘managers,’ 
| opinion” in so many “headquarters” all over the  coun- 
| try, smile disdainfully. 
| the presen? and coming month deliver speeches of greater 


| mind of the whole community in a somewhat painful manner th 
| year. Some, who are tired of speech-making, have only one wish 





| those admirable lectures—in some respects unrivalled lectures 
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who are just now “moulding public 


ation. 
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Hundreds of voung men durin 
or less merit, under greater or less difficulties of temperament and 
training, and go out into the great world to deliver thousands of 
speeches, and thousands of sermons more, to wa 

zens during the next forty years against coming Greeleys, or to kindh 


rn their fellow-citi 


| their enthusiasm for the Better Life or the Good Estate. So that t) 
| subjeet of oratory, which occupies much of the attention of instru: 


tors of youth during the month of June in every year, oceupies the 


with regard to oratory, and that is, that it may speedily and fo 


ever disappear from the list of humane arts. Others, and they ar 
} 


the vast majority, who believe that it meets one of the needs of 
|} human nature, and must always play a prominent part in the govern 
: ‘ } 


ment of free states, enquire daily, as they writhe or deze unde 
torrents of rant or commonplace, delivered by madmen or clowns, 
whether early instruction could not do more to make the pul 
speaker a more natural or more pleasing being. The subject ot 
teaching elocution has consequently of late years furnished matt 
of much excited debate in various colleges, and revealed a great deal 
of diversity of sentiment. The controversy has been stimulated b 


which Henry Ward Beecher has been delivering to the theo] 
| students at Yale College, and in which he has taken the strongest 
' . . . . . . ‘ ’ 
ground in favor of early and careful instruction in elocut 


is, in the management of the voice and body in publie speakin 


The opponents of elocution, and its advocates, ; 
| educational curriculum, do not, however, we make bold to say, ap 
| proach the subject from the same point of view, and are th 

| likely to fight on interminably without reaching any satisfactory 
| conclusion. Those who live in the world and oecupy themseh 

|} with the affairs of daily life, who see what takes place in the publ 


meeting, at the bar, and in the pulpit, or, in other words, whe wateh 

| the working of the agencies by whieh public epinion is shaped and 

| the current of aflairs directed, are deeply and often paintally im 

pressed, and well they may be, by the extent to which what are 

called “ educated men” and “ thoughtful men” neglect, and even 

| despise, the arts by which intluence over the popular mind is Won 
’ 


and retained. The press has either slipped out of their hands er 


| } } : y an . Ty Me CON liiit 
has not been taken hold of by them, and the stump has gone all but 


completely into the control of demagogues and charlatans, or of 
well-meaning but foolish and slenderly furnished persons, whose 
sense of the right is apt to make the right contemptible. Neverthe- 
less, there are many examples, both in the pulpit and on the stump, 
or, to speak more respectfully, on the ‘‘ rostrum,” of the enormous 
advantages which a really well-trained orator with a well-stoeked 
mind still possesses, even in the rudest contests of the fornm; 
plenty of illustrations of what might be done, by men who to 
silver tongues and graceful gesture added conscience and know- 
ledge, to stem the tide of ignorance and folly, and to strengthen the 
supremacy over our affairs of “the sober second thought” which 
has already arrested our steps on the brink of so many precipi 
On the other hand, those who are charged with the duty, a 
teachers are, of making boys into sober, thoughtful, conscientious 
men—of instilling in them the love of truth, the love of thorough- 
ness, hatred of shams, pretences, deceptions—of building up, in 
, short, in the youth of the country that force called character, with- 
out which neither eloquence, nor valor, nor wealth, nor resouree 
can save the state—are insensibly but almost unavoidably driven 
into so shaping their instruction as to fortify their pupils against 


what they conceive to be the bad tendencies of the time. Now, one 


w 4 * , 4 “ . 1, +iv » s¥ , oo} " syeur ‘ ‘ 
of the strongest tendencies of the time Impels every young man 
| almost irresistibly towards becoming an orat Public opinion, 
tee, does not exact ot him that he ilu be aun orator 10 any Dic 


sense of the werd. It gives the rewards of oratory almost as readily 


to a Sickles or a Cochrane as toa Sehurz or a Curtis, and it dces 





not require of an orator that he should think, but that he should 
talk. In other words, there is the same strong temptation pressing 
in young men to mount the stump without caring what they say, 
is to go to the bar without knowing any law. 

hardly to be wondered at that, in the presence of these 


there 
It i 
i¢ temptations which society offers to a young man to talk 
without thinking, it should go hard with many instructors of youth 
to do anything for the glorification or embellishment of talk apart 
from thinking; and there are probably not many instructors of 
youth who ever forget that the ages of political and social and lite- 
rary decline have been precisely those in which the manner of say- 
ing things has been most sedulously cultivated. There is no logical 
or necessary connection between shallowness and folly and rhetori- 
eal finish ; but it is not wonderful that some thoughtful men should 
fancy that there is, and act accordingly. 
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THE PROCESS OF RECOVERY AT THE SOUTH. 
CHARLESTON, S. C., May, 1872. 


| HAVE just returned from a visit to the largest rice plantation in this State, 

if not in the entire South, and a description of what I saw may help to 
give your readers some idea of the struggle with hard fortune in which many 
of the old planters are now engaged. 

Leaving Charleston on one of the mornings of the past week, I was ferried 
across the Ashley River by a steamboat which, since the war, has served to 
connect the terminus of the Savannah and Charleston Railroad with Charles- 
ton proper. <A ride of thirty-nine miles by rail to the station, and six miles 
further by carriage into the heart of the forest, brought me to the end of my 
journey—to the house of Mr. B., built on a “ pine-barren” elevation in the 
of a tract of rich alluvial bottoms. 
that portion of South Carolina known as the “Low Country” district, and 
in which rice is grown as the chief product. The finer grades of cotton 
have a limited space for cultivation allotted them, but rice is the staple 
production, and hundreds of thousands of bushels yearly are exported to all 
parts of the world. 

The entire South cannot shew a tract of land more richly endowed by 
nature than this same “Low Country” region. I doubt whether any por 
The luxuriant foliage of the forests 
Great numbers of live oaks, with long streamers of the 
gray moss peculiar to a damp, salt atmosphere, and waving gracefully to and 
(ro in the breeze, form a striking contrast with the bright green of numberless 
varieties of trees. These forests stretch for miles upon miles over a wide 
extent of territory, only broken at long intervals by clearings around some 
wretched negro hut, built of rough logs and chinked with clay. Along the 
bauks of rivers and creeks, where the land lies sufficiently low to be flooded 
at high tide, the swamps have been made to produce some of the finest rice 
in the market. Fish of fine quality, and in great abundance, dispute with 
the alligators for possession of the streams, while game of every description, 
from bear and deer down a long list, not only exist, but are found in the 
t abundance. 


midst 


tion of the United States can surpass it. 
is simply grand. 


greate 
the richest possessions of the wealthiest planters in the State, and thertitles 
of their owners could be traced back to royal grant. Here almost princely 
style was kept up by the planters, and they probably enjoyed as many of the 
comforts and luxuries of life as ordinarily fall to the lot of mortals. Now, 
however, ho portion of the South, with perhaps the exception of the line of 
Sherman’s march to the sea, shows more plainly the desolating influences of 
war. With but a single exception, not one of the fine old residences—many 
of them erected in colonial times—no building of any kind or description, 
unless the negro huts can be called such, remained standing at the close 
war in this whole district; and a very considerable portion of it 
is still in statu quo. It may seem strange, perhaps, that with such natural 
advantages there should be no greater progress made during these seven 
yei But this can scarcely be wondered at when the difficulties in the way 
are properly apprehended. 


of the 


its. 


For a considerable time after the close of the war, there was not a single 
white man in the whole district now supposed to be represented in Congress 
by R. C. De Large, and it was a matter of life and death for one to make his 
appearance, so excited had the negroes become under the influence of their 
leagues. Mr. B. was the first white man to venture among them, and time 
again his life has hung upon the slightest thread. 


and On one oecasion he 
shot at 


as he stood in his yard at night, and, by the mistake of the 
assassin, one of his negro foremen standing beside him was killed in his stead. 
Nor have capitalists felt disposed to place money where the principal could 
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This is the general character of 


Under the old régime, these lands were counted among | 
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| only lie idle or the interest be eaten up by taxes. But more than this, the 
| deadly fever lurking in the shades of this wonderfully luxuriant vegetation 
| during the warm inonths has ever been a serious drawback to the full de- 
velopment of this portion of the State, and it now deters not only strangers 
but even the oldest inhabitant from attempting to inaugurate a new order ot 
things. Wherever there is rice cultivation, these malarial influences are 
attendant. It is true that the planters resided on their plantations in the 
vinter, but the first or tenth of May found them rapidly moving away to 
other portions of the State, or to watering-places at the North, there to 
remain until a heavy irost assured their safe return. This low country fever, 
formerly supposed to be fatal, can now be broken in its force by proper 
medical treatment when applied in time ; but the poison remains in the sys- 
tein to such an extent that nothing short of an absence of a year or more will 
suffice to eradicate the seeds of disease. The danger of contracting the 
fever is limited to the time the dew remains upon the ground, and so, by 
having summer-houses in the higher and more healthy spots known as “ pine 
barrens,” by remaining within doors from the time the dew commences to 
fall until it has wholly disappeared under the heat of the morning sun, and 
by a plentiful use of quinine, the white overseers manage to get through the 
time *‘ between frosts ”’—a period of four or five months. <A single violation 
of such precautions may bring the penalty. With considerable truth they 
may say with the Psalmist, “In the midst of life we are in death.” But it 
often happens that these “pine barrens ” are by no means within reasonable 
or convenient distances, and overseers are forced to spend a very consider- 
ible portion of each day upon horseback in going to and fro between their 
homes and the plantation. Mr. B.’s overseers, six in number, ride from 
fourteen to twenty miles every morning after the sun is up, and back 
again the same distance in the evening before the sun goes down. But the 
most curious part of the thing is that what is destruction to the white man 
has not the slightest effect upon the negro. A case of fever among the low- 
country negroes is never known. How it would affect those from the up- 
country has never yet, I believe, been fully ascertained, although the better 
opinion seems to be that while not possessing an entire immunity, they still 
would not be so severely affected by it as the white man. The causes for 
this strange exemption from disease so disastrous in its consequences to 
these belonging to the Caucasian race, and some means of communicating 
this very desirable virtue to the latter, may yet prove worthy the successful 
attention of a second Jenner. Notwithstanding all the difficulties in the way 
of rice cultivation, a number have tried it since the war, and, among them, 
several Northern men; but the obstacles in the way, especially the very for- 
| midable one of labor, have, in many cases, proved too much to be overcome. 
It must be remembered, also, that aside from all the difficulties incident to 
the general development of agricultural resources at the South in the culture 
of cotton, corn, etc., there are some peculiar to rice-planting. Cotton or corn 
fields suffer little, or perhaps even gain, from an entire abandonment. Not 
so with a rice-field. The mere disuse of the land for a single season entails 
positive loss, and the longer the time, the greater is the loss. 

It is hard to realize this without previously understanding how great is 
the labor and care necessary to make a successful crop. Rice lands, as I 
have said, are original swamps reclaimed from the water. They must be 
banked in and divided into trunks and sections, so that they may be flooded 
or drained as the necessities of the crops demand. The water must now be 
put on and again drawn off, and often, in the case of fields lying side by side, 
one must be under water and another be perfectly dry. The exact times when 
these alternate conditions must be complied with require the exercise of the 
greatest care and nicest discrimination. The whole system of banks, trunks, 
ditches, and flood-gates is exceedingly expensive as well as complex. An 
insignificant break in a bank or leak in a flood-gate may in a single night 
cause the loss of a year’s patient industry, and so important is it that such 
accidents should be guarded against, that “trunk-minders” are appointed, 
whose sole duty it is to watch night and day alongside the banks and flood- 
gates. Especial care, too, must be taken lest the fields be flooded with salt 
water. In times of prolonged drouth the salt of the ocean impregnates the 
river water at distances from the sea which seem almost incredible, and one 
application of such water will suffice to destroy the crop. 

From what I have said, it may be readily seen how disastrous must be 
such entire neglect of these lands as oceurred just previous to and immedi- 
ately following upon the close of the war. Mr. B. assured me that he 
always calculated upon losing the crops of the first two years upon these 
lands while in the process of regeneration. He pointed out one fiood-gate 
just completed which had cost one thousand dollars. And there are dozens 
—I might say hundreds—such scattered over his land, 50,000 acres in extent. 
Just consider this. The land which he thus controls either in his own right 
or by lease was formerly divided into nine plantations. The negroes living 
on these plantations and now dependént upon Mr. B. for their daily bread 
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| 
are over 2,000 in number. He employs six white overseers, and under | 


the latter are thirty or forty negro foremen. His mules are reckoned by 
hundreds. His expenses, at a rough but moderate estimate, are in the neigh- 
porhood of $125,000 yearly—$20,000 alone go to pay the rental of some of 
his land which he has leased for terms of three or five years. While I was 
with him he was having a little “meadow-lot” of 1,000 acres fenced in 
as a cattle-range. And yet the war left him literally without a cent in the 


. . . ) 
world, and nothing but a combination of courage, tact, energy, and perse- 


verance could have given him his present suecess. All that he has done 
has been accomplished solely by the aid of borrowed capital, upon a portion 
of which he paid thirty-six per cent. interest, and from that down to twelve. 
And after all this, his first three crops were failures, and a debt of a hundred 
thousand dollars a natural result. But he has struggled and fought his way, 
until to-day—seven years from the commencement of his efforts—he is in a 
fair way to realize a well-deserved success. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC FIELD-DAY. 
Lonpon, April, 1872. 

A MOST interesting institution as an illustration of English esthetic cul- 

ture, and a delightful one to have made the acquaintance of, is the 
Amateur Photographic Field Club, in whose company I passed a day of last 
week amongst the first spring leaves and delicious sensations of one of the 
loveliest spring openings I ever rememberin England. Theclubon whose pri- 
vacy this letter may possibly intrude, but I hope not offensively, is composed 
of gentlemen devoted to photography as an art of recreation as well as es- 
thetic culture, and the sole end of its organization is to meet one day in each 
summer month at some selected locality where English nature is in a loy- 
able mood, and, after spending the day in picturesque quest, to rendezvous 
late in the day at the inn of the locality, and talk over the hunt and what it 
had developed, and whatever else the news of the day suggested. In saying 
that it includes the best of the English amateurs, I say that it includes the 
most expert and artistic landscape photographers living, in spite of all pro- 
fessional competition—a proof the more, if one were needed, of the yalue of 
general culture; and when I add that the photographic enthusiasm is a 
most complete solvent, excitant, and developer, any one initiated will com- 
prehend all I mean, which is all that could be said of club intercourse. 

The locality of the day was Esher, a quiet Surrey village on the Mole, an 
equally quiet, willow-guarded stream, such as in England, faute de mieux, 
carry the title of rivers; a level country, fertile for the most part, and with 
an enormous common. The member for the day under whose guidance the 
meeting is conducted, Mr. H., was of our squad, and, on arriving at The 
Bear, the inn of the rendezvous, we found that two or three others had arrived 
by previous trains, and we entered our names for the benefit of those who 
should come by later instalments, and set off for the common. 

The ordinary equipment of the clubbist is a small, portable camera, with 
an indefinite number of slides for dry plates—generally for half-a-dozen—a 
folding tripod staud (which serves at need as staff), focussing cloth, and a 
lens of the construction which the peculiar quest of the amateur suggests. 
If he is after architecture, he carries a Ross or Dallmeyer rectilinear; if for 
landscape aud picturesque subject, a landscape lens of almost any make, but 
I find Grubb’s generally preferred. With all this the load is less than ten 
pounds for the sizes generally preferred by amateurs, and the results I find 
are as satisfactory as if more ambitious and cumbersome apparatus were em- 
ployed. Of the squad of five who took the road to the common under 
H.’s lead, three were provided with this description of fabrique, one with a 
more ponderous dry-plate apparatus, and one, H. himself, with a tent for wet 
collodion of his own invention, which weighed little more than our dry-plate 
equipment. There is per se a satisfactoriness in using wet collodion and 
finishing your picture on the spot, and the temptation to invent and have 
constructed mechanical appliances for this end has given rise to an in- 
finitude of tents and dark boxes on all conceivable plans, some of which are 
portable in one hand, and others can only move swung on a pole between 
two strong carriers, and which fold in all the curious and ingenious ways 
which mechanism provides for. H.’s was one of the extremely portable and 
compressible, which means for the most part that it requires a long time and 
much patience to get to work with it. 

The Queen has a beautiful place at Esher, Claremont (the residence of 
the queen of Louis Philippe during the last years of her life), and our road ran 
along the grounds for a mile, the ungrateful and inhospitable paling only 
now and then giving satisfactory glimpses of the velvety turf of the park 
glades, the broad shadows of the great oaks spreading over it with the faint 
and gauze-like quality of the unleaved tree-shadow; but the ugly Greco- 
English villa, with that most preposterous of all dwelling architectural 
features, the Grecian portico, overshadowiag the windows beneath it, was 





conspicuous at every turn of the road. It does seem as if every ar hites 
tural sin to which the fertile Eden apple-seeds had given causation, ever so 
indirect, have come to their most perfect development under the art cul- 
ture of England. 
monstrosities as here. 

The day was, for our purposes, perfect : only occasional breaths of wond 


Nowhere in the world does one meet such architectural 


| stirred the tree-tops, not a cloud in the sky all day long; and we tramped 





through the dust of the Queen's highway, like so many respectable jewelry 


| pedlars, down the turnings past the park until we debouched on the com 


mon, where H. declared it to be his intention to “have a shot” al some 


| Scotch firs, of which groups stood here and there towering above the thick 
| ets of furze. 


Those of my readers who don’t know what Scotch firs are 
may be told that they are excessively like our pitch-pine, only more irregular 


| and slightly more picturesque, so that H.’s fondness for the firs seemed to ts 


like settling down to the first tolerable subject to be rid of his load. The 
rest of us, therefore, after a half-hour spent in reconnoitring dispersediy in 
the immediate neighborhood of the firs, finding no subject worth the usin, 
of our limited dry plates, left H. to his humid recreation and plunged into 
the wooded plain beyond. It was too much, for a mile or so, like one ef om 
pine barrens with an occasional boggy spot, to be studied as English land 
scape, and we, without guide or direction, began to think that Esher was a 
mistake. Presently, however, we struck another high-road, and, turning 
back toward the village, we came upon one of those wide views of garden 
country, fertile farms, fields of springing corn, and wide pastures, with here 
and there white cottage-walls seen’ amongst the trees, and glimpses of th 
Mole, almost flush with its banks—one of those not pictorial but lovely and 
memorable phases of nature which scarcely any even of our widest and 
longest cultivated valleys can show—so superbly stocked with the wide 
spreading meadow elms, so rich and green as to its surface, miles and miles 
of almost prairie level melting away in the gray mist and bloom of an English 
distance! We happened, on the very edge of the common, on a cottage 
fenced in with ditch and hedge, just such as doubtless have been the farm 
laborers’ habitations for centuries, identical as to thatch and wall and door 
this little enclosure itself, perhaps, reclaimed irom the common, generations 
ago, who knows !—with wall-flowers in the borders, a lumbering shed, like 
the cottage, densely thatched; all in a certain haphazard keeping and the 
perfection of the picturesque. How we all rushed at it, swarmed ever the 
tiny garden to find points of view, and rejoiced in the uncomfortable little 
den! To us the fever-breeding thatch a foot deep in malarious humidity was 
a godsend, and I don’t think one of us wished the poor farmer a more 
healthful dwelling, as with cheerful, even hilarious, interest he gave his con 
sent to our planting our cameras where we best liked, and wondered what 
human interest there could be in such economia while the Queen's grand 
villa was so near. I took my place near the bee-hives, down in the utter- 
most corner, focussed, uncovered my plates, and sat down in the shade of 
the hedge to muse. 

The charm of any plate working is that you are never in a hurry. If 
clouds intervene, if unwished for or pertinacious curiosity insists on finding 
out what you are taking, or if even, as often happens, impertinent vanity in- 
sists on being photographed malgré the photographer, you have only to put 
the cap on your lens again and wait till the cloud or the vulgarity or the 
impertinence has melted away, and then uncover, and the operation goes 
on again. And so we took the cottage. A far-off glimpse of another and 
larger—a farm-house with:towering hay-ricks and doubtful suggestious of 
palings and moat, white, foamy trees in blossom—lured us on a mile further: 
prosperous agriculture ; divers children with red cheeks and white blouses 
climbing up the palings, photographic obtrusions with their bashful flitting, 
opening and shutting the wicket, hanging on it as it swung to and fro, and 
then cutting away as they saw that we noticed them ; a solitary duck going 
in obstructed gyrations in the weedy water of what we at first took to be a 
moat, but found was only a huge puddie—stagnant, and filled with dwartivh 
aquatic plants, another delightful fever-nest put there to make reflections 
and the parish doctor’s bill. 

I thought, as we planted our cameras, of the square and painful diy 
goods boxes with green doors and window-blinds which we in New England 
find comfortable, and how my photographic friends would be shocked with all 
the accumulated angularities and unendurable proprieties—perhaps as much 
as a town councilman or supervisor at home would be horrified at that un- 
drained marsh and that miasm-feeding thatch. One sees that every cloud not 
ouly has a silver lining, but that either side may be the silver one to some- 
body. We went our way to the rendeavous chuckling over the unfortu 
nate clubbists who had not been happy enough to find so much human (is- 
comfort ; stopped two or three times by the way to “ pot” some other little 
bits; wound up with the village green, where the half-holiday was beivg 
knocked into cricket-balls, and the old church where the hideous paling shut 
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one into such close quarters that Dallmeyer’s widest angle rectilinear hardly 
served to bring the church all on one plate. By that time the hour of din- 
ner had arrived and the appetite, and we dropped in by ones and twos until 
we were ten, with our ham and eggs, chops, village bread and butter, with 
huge tankards of foaming ale or tea, az choix; 
the thirst over and the sharp edge of hunger dulled, we followed the law of 
clubs and talked. One had been as far as Walton with reverent quest of the 
souvenirs of the regicides, and three had been down by ‘‘ Wolsey’s tower,” 
® most apocryphal antiquity of most unquestionable hideousness, which 
stauds in a lonely stretch of park-land amidst aged oaks and elms overlook- 
ing the mall, but which our antiquarian members camereed for its name. I 
doubt if it had seen a hundred years. It looked to me like the fantasy 
of a retired parvenu who had died when the battlements were on, no one 
since caring to put in the doors and windows. It certainly was of perpen- 
dieular gothic, but it was not only in Henry VIII.’s time that they 
However, there were, I feel confident, some good nega- 
tives made of a bad subject on that field-day. 

We took the last train back to London, after one of the most interesting 
days I have ever passed in rural England. In the course of a few days the 


abused that style. 


and, the first quenching of 


The mot @ordre in the Republican party is now the military regeneration 
of France by means of the compulsory service. We are going to make an 
army on the Prussian system, with Einjdhrige—with a term of service of 
four years for some, of one year for others; the Republicans advocate the 
same term of three years for all, but the Government did not dare to make 
such a sweeping reform at once. The men of the same levy will be divided 
into two classes, the one-year class and the four-year class; and the Govern- 


| ment would even be favorable to the free substitution of one-year men for 


four-year meu. General Chanzy, who is one of the framers of the bill, said 


| in my presence that he considered it an impossibility to bring at first all the 


secretary will call us together to compare notes and negatives, each member | 
| criticism as long as it remains within this bound. This solid substratum 


being obliged to furnish a certain number of prints annually to the port- 
folio. W. J. STILLMAN. 
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THE PRUSSIANIZED FRENCH ARMY. 
Paris, June 4, 1872. 


CANNOT imagine a more profound social revolution than that which is | 


involved in the new French military law. It is something more than a 
political law ; it touches all the relations of life; it will, for good or for evil, 
completely alter the whole organization of France. It is certainly worth 
notice that France, though it now hates Germany with a bitter hatred, is 
adopting the German ideal of an armed nation. We are doing, after Sedan 
and Metz, what the Prussians did after Jena. I have been several times to 
Versailles to attend the discussion of the law in question, and have found 
inyself not far from Baron Arnim, the envoy of the Emperor of Germany. I 
could not help looking at him with great curiosity. His is a name which a 
few years, and I may almost say a few months, ago would have evoked in the 
mind of a cultivated Frenchman only feelings of sympathy ; yet I observed 
him with sadness, and I wondered what could be his sentiments while he 
was proudly and disdainfully looking at a French Assembly engaged in the 
difficult work which his ancestors and the friends of his ancestors had suc- 
cessfully accomplished in their own time. The efforts of the German libe- 
rals and of the German patriots had a central idea—the constitution of Ger- 
mauy. In the darkest days which followed Jena there was some hope left 
for Germany; the kings, emperors, and dukes were all the vassals of Napo- 
leon, but the nation did not accept the odious bond of slavery, and its own 
conscience promised to it a brighter future. France has been humbled, not 
only in the person of its rulers, but as a nation, and its political divisions are 
so profound that they occupy its attention and its time more than the desire 
of national regeneration. There was joy in Paris alter the capitulation of 
Sedan among a large class of people, because this national misfortune was 
felt to be the end of the Empire. I remember hearing the sad news at Brus- 
sels, where I wag anxiously waiting. A young and enthusiastie republican 
came to my hotel, and said, almost with exultation, ‘The French army has 
capitulated at Sedan; the Emperor is a prisoner.” ‘ Yes,” said I to him, 
‘but Alsace is lost.” I saw at one glance the whole future, and I measured 
in an instant the consequences of such a momentous event. After her dis- 
aster of Jena, Prussia was even more humbled than France, but the revolu- 
tionary feeling did not become a secret aily of the oppressor. The whole 
country instinctively was drawn to its old dynasty, to its military aristo- 
cracy ; the professors, the intellectual teachers of the country, did not sepa- 
rate the cause of Prussia from the cause of the Prussian monarchy ; all minds 
were united by a secret bond. What makes me more distrustful of the 
future of France is the terrible antagonism of the international revolutionary 
spirit and the old national tradition. The men who made war against the 
Germans after the 4th of September were the very men who had advocated 
the cause of Prussia at the time of Sadowa, not for any love for Bismarck, 


but because at that time they considered Austria as the representative of § 


reaction. They are now supporting the cause of King Amadeus in Spain, 
not because they love kings; but because Amadeus takes the place which 
might have been occupied by the Duke of Montpensier, who is an Orleans 
They are completely one-sided; they cannot look at any question 
except in its relation to their own republican interest. They belong to the 

hool of internationalism, which is not founded on principles, but merely 


prince. 


They would be the allies of despotism if despotism could 


on convenience, 


erve their projects 





young Frenchmen under the yoke of the three years’ service ; but this three 
years’ service is the present ideal, and it is hoped that it will be obtained by 
degrees. The system now proposed supposes the existence of permanent 
cadres of 140,000 men, and of a permanent force, obtained by levies, of 
415,000 men, with the power of tripling this number in time of war. These 
numbers have been almost literally copied from the German rolls. The 
Chambers in Germany accept this permanent force of 419,000 men as a ne- 
cessity (one man in a hundred of the population), and the financial arrange- 
ments of Prussia with the confederate states are based on this. This num- 
ber is a minimum, which is above discussion ; the war-budget is not open to 


of an army can hardly be built where there is not a sort of secret understand- 
ing between the Chambers and the Government. Will it be so in France? 
Will the Opposition allow the Government always to have this minimum of 
418,000 men? Will the war-budget of the Republic be accepted by the Mon- 
archists, or the war-budget of the Monarchy by the Republicans? All mili- 
tary laws will be vain, if the door is constantly open to a change, if nothing 
is permanently settled, if some numbers, some things, are not placed as it 
were above discussion. For the present, there is a sort of unanimity. The 
parties differ in the Chamber on the articles of the law, but the general fea- 
tures have been accepted by all parties, by the Due d’Aumale as well as by 
Gambetta. Will it always be so, however? All parties have now a legiti- 
mate hope of coming to power; but will the Republicans, if the constitu- 
tional monarchy is established, leave it without reluctance the use of a per- 
manent army of 418,000 men? If the Republic lasts, will not the Monarch- 
ists be afraid to see such a powerful and dangerous weapon in the hands of 
a Gambetta, of a Rabagas? The army, after all, must always reflect to a 
great extent the sentiments of the people. If the country is not politically 
disciplined, if the citizens are not law-abiding, the army will itself become 
revolutionary. It is not enough to make an army; if a common spirit does 
not move it, it will become a herd of armed men. 

There are many men in Germany and in the United States who have an 
equal admiration for Germany and for republican institutions. But I will 
ask them to answer frankly this question: Do they believe that a Germany 
organized without royalty, without monarchical institutions, could have 
accomplished what Wilhelm and Bismarck have accomplished? Do they 
believe that the national-liberals, that’ all the various Vereine ,which hold 
their meetings across the Rhine, could have succeeded in striking those 
quick and terrific blows, and in turning the German army into the most 
powerful and perfect instrument of destruction? The art of politics is an 
empirical one; it deals with facts and not with theories. France has a 
perfect right to become republican if she chooses; but then she ought 
to renounce the system of large standing armies, to adopt a policy 
of non-intervention, and to renounce for ever her lost pretences. For 
Germany will not become a republic for many years to come; the 
spirit of the Hohenzollern will control it for a long period yet; 
it will be an armed nation, something more than a nation in arms. 
The only way to conquer a force is to oppose to it a stronger 
force. France is still capable of a great military effort. She has even now 
150 regiments of infantry, 80 regiments of cavalry, and 30 regiments of artil- 
lery. But the army is spiritless, because the country is divided against 
itself. The whole future of the army as well as of the country lies in an 
enigma. What is to be our future? isin everybody’s mouth. What will be 
the motive power of the country and of the army? We are forcibly re- 
minded here of the predictions of M. Renan in his “ Moral and Intellectual 
Reform of France.” He doubts whether France can ever become thoroughly 
Prussianized and accept a Spartan organization which turns every man into 
a soldier. According to the terms of the new law every Frenchman will be in 
the active army from 20 to 25; in the reserve, from 25 to 30 years; in the 
first ban of the territorial army (this is the equivalent which has been found 
for the landwehr), from 30 to 35; and in the second ban, from 35 to 40 years. 

The principle of the territorial or provincial corps has only been adopted 
for the second army, composed of the landwehrmen, not for the first. The 
men between twenty and thirty will still be thrown indiscriminately into all 
the regiments ; the reasons for which are various. There is first the old pre- 
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judice arising from the belief that the national unity would be endangered 
by the existence of provincial regiments. It is thought that Breton regi- 
meuts would not have the same spirit as regiments of Gascons, of Basques, 
of Provengaux, and the army has always been looked upon as the apparatus 
in which all the elements of the French nationality are, as it were, chemically 
mixed together. But this is perhaps not the strongest reason in favor of the 
dispersion of the conscripts in all the regiments, It must be sought in the 
danger which would arise from the existence of Parisian regiments and of a 
Parisian army. It is thought that such an army would be a permanent re- 
yolutionary foree, which it would be impossible to discipline. In every 
French regiment you will find new men whom their comrades call the Pa- 
risians, who are generally very clever, quick-witted, but unruly, disobedient, 
and always ready to criticise. During the last siege of Paris, a few regi- 
ments were formed of purely Parisian clements. 
artillerymen, occupied the barracks of Vincennes on the 18th March. In- 
stead of keeping the old donjon against the insurgents, it opened the doors to 
the Commune, and forced its colonel to flight. It is easy enough for Prussia 
to have a Pomeranian army, an army of Westphalia, ete. There is no city 
in Germany which is a country in itself. But fancy what a Parisian army 
would be, recruited in Paris, officered by Parisians, and located in Paris. It 
would, no doubt, become a danger for the state and for the rest of the French 
army. ‘This is the true reason why the principle of territorialism has not 
been adopted for the active army, and has only been accepted for the land- 
wehr. But the great advantage of territorialism is thus lost, which is the 
rapidity and cheapness of the mobilization. Our wandering regiments are 
now often very far from their depots, and, when the army is mobilized, all the 
men on furlough or in reserve must join their depot before joining their 
regiments. As it is, the new military law is a sort of compromise between 
the old French organization created by the laws of 1818 and i832 and the 
Prussian system. Of necessity, the army which it will create will become a 
more perfect imitation of the German army. We are only taking the-first 
step. Ifthe country can bear such a sacrifice, we shall soon take another ; 
if the country is too reluctant, we shall have to return to the old sytem of 
conscription. 





Postscriptum.—In my letter on “ French Protestantism,” I said that the 
Lutherans and Calvinists meet in the Consistorium. This is a mistake. The 
Lutherans have only two chapels, and keep apart from the Calvinists. But 
the Calvinists or Reformed of all shades have a common organization. As 
for my other remarks on the numbers and importance of the Protestant 
Church, I believe myself to have been in the right, and I have nothing to 
change. 
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AN ERROR CORRECTED. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your London correspondent, Mr. Stillman, in his letter dated 
May 7, remarks that “the début of the New York Museum on the London 
market has been a costly one.” 

Permit me to say very briefly that the Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
not yet been in the London market for the purchase of any pictures what- 
ever. The statement of the newspapers that an agent of this Museum made 
several purchases for it at the Gillott sale is wholly erroneous and unfounded. 
No purchase was made there for the Museum, and no order whatever was 
sent for such purpose. Consequently, Mr. Stillman’s criticism on the man- 


_ lent to ‘listener.’ 
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One of these regiments, of | 
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are none of us infallible: “ aliquando dormitat bonus Homerus.” In a pas- 
sage quoted by you he says: 


“A second example is the total absence, in French, of any word equiva- 
It seems hardly credible that with thirty-seven miilions 
of talkers no provision other than the cumbersome paraphrase celui qui écoute 
should have been made for auditors. The only interpretation of so odd a 
blank is in the supposition that each Frenchman chatters for himself, net for 
others; and that, not caring whether he is listened to or not, he has never 
recognized that he has no denomination for the person to whom he speaks. 
He has the verb écouter, but no corresponding substantive.” 


This is pretty merciless satire, and is assented to by the critic in the Nation, 
Now it somewhat curiously happens that the French have the 
word écouteur in not unfrequent use : 

“ Ecouteur, -euse, s. 
secrets d’autrui. 

“Vous me savez assez alerte pour voir les gens sans qu’ils m‘appergoi 


Celui ou celle qui ccoute, qui cherche & pcnétrer les 


| vent, et assez maligne pour persifller les écouteurs.—Jean Jacques Rousscan. 


“ Fam. Ecouteur aux portes. 
“ Prov. A tol conteur, sage écouteur.” 


It is most commonly employed for those Who overhear what was not ad 


| dressed to them, but this makes the word only the better “equivalent to 


| écouteur is ‘“* eavesdropper,” not * listener.” 





| after-life they may pursue the study to what extent they please.” 


agement of the Museum and the wisdom of its purchases has no significance | 
| leave Williams College to take charge of the new Academy, may have, we 


except te show “what might have been” true, provided thus and thus had 
been done. 

As these statements are injurious to the interests of the Museum, I am 
sure you will gladly correct thei. Very respectfully, 


G. P. Putnam, Rec. See. 
New York, June 4, 1872. 


*,” If European dealers and auctioneers intend to use “the New York 
Museum” in this way as a lever, the trick should be exposed. 





DO THE FRENCH LISTEN ? 
To THE Epiror OF THE NATION : 
Sir: I have been impressed: with the accurate knowledge of French 
manners and language shown by a writer in Blackwood's Magazine ; but we 


listener.” Yours respectfully, 


[We think even “ L.’s” quotations show that the equivalent of 
‘* Listener” in the 
common sense, in which it is ordinarily used in English and in 
which Blackwood used it, means one who likes to hear talk, and 
remains silent and attentive when talk is going on; for this 
there is certainly no French equivalent. Kcouteur bears the same 
relation to it that our word *‘spy ” bears to * looker-on,” or * by- 
stander,” or “ witness.”—Ep. NATION. ] 


HE opening of the Adams Academy, in Quincy, Mass., in September 
next, is an event of more than ordinary interest. It is not often in this 
country that so historical an atmosphere surrounds any new institution. Ori- 
ginally endowed by President John Adams, with whom in the closing years 
of his life the foundation of such a school was a favorite idea, the Academy 
building, which has only just been erected, stands on the site of the house in 
which John Hancock was born, and which was subsequently owned and 
occupied by Josiah Quincy, jr., of Revolutionary fame, who was associated 
with John Adams in the famous defence of Captain Preston and the British 
soldiers on their trial for ‘the Boston massacre.” Hancock's father was 
pastor of the First Church in Quincy, then Braintree, and the house in which 
he lived must have been long since demolished, as only the remains of a cel- 
lar marked the place where it stood when the ground was deeded to the town 
of Quincey by the second President, fifty years ago. The doeuments in this 
case, by the way, afford a curious landmark indicative of the change which has 
come over the system of education during the last half-century. The battle 
between physics and the classies had not then begun to rage, and Mr. Adams 
was evidently warmly attached to his “ humanities.” Not only did he pre- 
scribe that “a schoolmaster should be procured learned in the Greek and 
Latin languages,” but also “if thought advisable, the Hebrew, not to make 
learned Hebricians, but to teach such young men as choose to learn it the He- 
brew alphabet, the rudiments of the Hebrew grammar and lexicon, that in 
What 
degree of proficiency in the latter language Prof. Dimmock, who is about to 


caunet say. We imagine, however, that he will find no difficulty in acquir- 
ing all that will be called fr. Meanwhile, in view of the great reputation 
and utility of the Phillips Academy at Exeter, it is agreeable to know that 


| the Adams Academy, which is intended to be an institution of a similar cha- 





racter, is to be organized by one so competent as Prof. Dimmock, whose suc- 
cess as an instructor is well known among all friends of Williams College, 
not only throughout New England but in New York and the West. 


—Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke’s Shakespearian ‘ Concordance ” appears te 
have had the effect of stirring up another lady to link her name with that of 
the poet, and what the Englishwoman did for the dramas, Mrs. ilorace Fur- 
ness, of Philadelphia, has done for the “ Poems” strictly so-called. We have 
before us, in a pamphlet, her very complete index to all the words in “ Venus 
and Adonis,” that portion of the Concordance having been printed first and 
separately, “in order that certain details which types alone can make clear 








may be mastered” by the compiler. We should say that the index is only | with much knowledge a few public characters contemporary with him. The 


too full and minute, though perhaps there is no need of our saying much 
Still, the bulk of the work, its cost, and the labor of the index- 
no doubt increased when we have the prepositions, the definite 


on this head. 
maker, are 
and indefinite 
spicuous, treated as if they were terms which stick in the reader’s memory 


aud for whose sake he seeks concordances. 


articles, the conjunctive words, and words similarly incon- 


the sixth line of “ Venus and Adonis,” to which, as it happens, the first of | 


Mrs. Furness’s references is made: “ And like a bold-faced suitor ’gins to 
woo him.” 
the expressions in this verse. 
him” oceurs; or whereabouts ‘‘ bold-faced ” is to be found, or “ bold-faced 
suitor”; but why should the “a” be printed on his memory? Of this 
“a” by itself, as of any other unattached “a” in all the poems, it is pro- 
bable that he would have not the least morsel of definite recollection. We 
can see but one good end accomplished by Mrs. Furness’s plan of putting 
every word, no matter how insignificant, into her concordance, and that is a 
statistical end, and one of no importance to the reader or even to the student 
of the poems. Whoever will count Mrs. Furness’s first page or so of refer- 
ences may learn that in “ Venus and Adonis” the indefinite article is used 
one hundred and thirty-six times. As for the ill accomplished by the plan 
as here carried out it is not great to be sure; but there is an increase of cost 
and of bulk, and neither is desirable. But how very much the good of the 
index overbalances any fault it has, a glance makes pretty clear, and an 
attentive examination puts beyond peradventure. 


—He that is slow to anger and ruleth his spirit, frequently saves him- 
self from very ridiculous positions, and though all the rest of us who travel 
are under obligations to the British traveller for the perpetual grumbling and 
growling which he keeps up when in foreign parts, and by which he improves 
those regions as places of sojourn, there are places, and this country is pre- 
eminently one of them, where our friend and relative never opens his wrang- 
ling and fault-finding mouth without making out of himself an absurdity. 
This was well known to all Americans; but the latest illustration of it is 
worth attention. A very angry British gentleman wrote to the Spring- 
field Republican last week in these terms. The hollow mockery of the “ Yours 
Respectfully ” is evident when one remembers that “An Euglishman” was 
no doubt threatened with an apoplectic seizure when he took his pen in 
hand, and had to unbuckle his stock before he could proceed to express his 
indignation : 

“To THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN: 

“In your weekly of the 14th inst. you have a leader headed ‘Women 
Suffrage in England.’ You say Jack Bright, the manager of the cause, is a 
good fellow, but a bungling tactician and a nobody in the House. To say 
the least about the matter, yon make two very great mistakes. Jack Bright, 
well known as Jehn Bright, did not manage the cause. The same Jack 
Bright, instead of being a nobody in the House, wields a greater power than 
any other single man, not even excepting the premier himself, and the same 
may be said of his power out of the House. The writer of this will take the 
liberty of sending a few copies of the Republican to England for the purpose 
of showing how the American newspapers instruct their readers generally 
ou Englishmen and English institutions. Yours Respectfully, 

“AN ENGLISHMAN.” 
As the editor informs Iracundas, the fact of the matter was that the types 
made “Jacob” into “Jack,” the average American compositor not being 
aware, as a general rule, that Mr. John Bright has a brother Jacob. 

—Norman McLeod, D.D., is the third British man of letters who has died 
within a month, the others, representing Ireland and England as he Scot- 
jand, being Mr. Charles Lever, of the consular service, and Henry Lytton 
Karle Bulwer, Baron Dalling, a well-known diplomatist. None of them was 
of very high distinction in literature, though Mr. Lever was widely known 
and widely liked, as he deserved to be ; indeed literature may almost be said 
to have been with each of them a secondary pursuit, religion, theology, and 
pastoral work having taken up most of Dr. McLeod’s time, and the public 
service and social life having much occupied that of Mr. Lever and Lord Dal- 
ling, better known as Sir Henry Balwer. Doctor McLeod, born in 1812, be- 
came a successful Presbyterian minister of a more liberal kind than is alto- 
gether common in bis native country, and deserves mention as having done 
something towards ameliorating the condition of Scotch children on the 
Sabbath-day by giving them in “Good Words for the Young” and other 
publications some readable Sunday literature. He had been partly educated 
in Germany, and had seen something of various countries outside of Scotland, 
the United States among others, and may be supposed to have thus been 
made more liberal-minded. 


—Baron Daliling will be longest known in literature’ by his incomplete 


For example, take the case of 


it is quite conceivable that a reader might recollect several of 
a Poo’ | 
Iie might want to know where “’gins to woo 
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“Talleyrand” and the “ William Cobbett” (Tauchnitz edition) we recollect 
best ; but that they were all good, in 4 good kind of writing, the reader may 


| see who will compare them with the similar work of another contemporary 


| of Lord Dalling’s, Miss Martineau. 








The difference is the difference between 
the work of a man of the world and that of an able woman—a partisan de- 
termined that the world shall be better, and clear that she knows how to 
make it so. The cast of Lord Daliing’s mind was different from this, and a 
cautious, trained diplomat, latterly a little superannuated by changes rather 
than years, is lost in his death. He had been not undistinguished nor unser- 
viceable. He was born in 1204, being an elder brother of the novelist, en- 
tered the diplomatic service at the age of twenty-four, when he was attached 
to the British embassy at Berlin, and before death reached the dign.ty of 
minister at Washington and ambassador at Constantinople. 


—Mr. Lever began life as a physician, and is said to have been a good 
one, and to have rendered efficient service in the North of Ireland during 
the outbreak of the cholera in 1832. He was made by the Government the 
medical superintendent over a large district, including the towns of London- 
derry and Coleraine, and, to reward his zeal and skill, was shortly afterwards 
given the post of physician to the Legation at Brussels. We may suppose, 
however, that his gaiety, his social disposition, his wit and tact, were almost 
as operative in securing him this promotion as his knowledge of medicine— 
a profession which he now soon abandoned for a lifetime of constant novel- 
making and of nearly as constant civil service abroad, his friends and friendly 
patrons keeping him in consulships, which he creditably administered. His 
first novel he began in the Legation at Brussels, and it was of a kind which 
he continued to write for some years, which, indeed, it may in a way be said 
that he continued to write all his life. Most readers, however, who laughed 
over “ Charles 0’Malley,” the best known of these early stories, would deny 
that it had anything in common with “ Lord Kilgobbin” and “ Sir Brooke 
Fosbrooke.” The discovery of the resemblance, though it may be made, 
requires a deeper examination than it is necessary to give these novels. The 
novelist had latterly grown more thoughtful than the bookmaker who strung 
Irish stories and jokes into “ Harry Lorrequer,” and the later novels, 
whatever the course of the story might be, were the expression of long years 
of watchful study of social life—or, perhaps we might better say, of certain 
classes of men and women who figure at once in social life and in public 
affairs. But no doubt we may make both assertions, for to the last, if Mr. 
Lever’s eye was keen for a diplomat, a minister, a conspirator, it was good, 
too, for such humorous and naturally-marked characters as the owuer of 
O’Shea’s Barn or of Kilgobbin Castle. The rollicking fun of “Charles 
O'Malley,” a book full of fighting, punch-drinking, singing, hard riding, had no 
noteworthy resemblance to the close observation, statecraftiness, elaborate 
wit, and reflective remark of the later novels, and the same class of readers, . 
if we may judge, will not be found to enjoy both the late and the carly. The 
luckier the reader who grew up with them, and had his fun out of Lorrequer’s 
blackened face and Mickey Free’s courting Consule Planco, and has 
been amused and entertained with the last story from Mr. Lever’s pen—that 
in which he told his audience that he wrote it in breaking health aud in 
broken spirits, and that he bade them good-bye. On the whole, few men of 


| our generation have more innocently and unpretendingly given a greater 


amount of amusement; and this has latterly been mingled with much sen- 
sible talk and instruction, pleasantly conveyed, as befits an experienced, 
clever man grown old in a busy life. 


—At a meeting of the Reichstag, on April 15, Dr. Prince-Smith brought 
forward some original notions of copyright. “Copyrights are infringed,” he 
said, ‘‘ only when the first publisher has published too small an edition or put 
his price too high. Now, if he leaves unworked any field which he might 
have cultivated by aid of a larger edition or a lower price, it is natural and 
proper that some other bookseller should republish his book and reap the 
harvest. The first publisher receives the proper reward of his want of fore- 
sight.” There is no end to the extension that an ingenious mind might give 
to this doctrine, which is merely Proudhon’s famous apothegm inverted to 
read ‘‘robbery is property.” We have known idealists who held that pro- 
perty should be at the disposal of those who could make better use of it than 
the owner for the time being; but never one who was willing to leave the 
decision of that question to anybody but himself. At all events, if a liability 


| to be plundered is rightfully added to the ordinary penalties for a lack of 


biography of Palmerston, a statesman in whose diplomatic school he was | 


practised, and by his “ Historical Characters,” a work in which he discusses 


foresight, it is clear that publishers should not be the only class in the com- 
munity to be exposed to it. 

—The first volume of Mommsen’s long-expected “ Rémisches Staatsrecht”’ 
has just appeared, and the second volume may be expected within the year. This 
is to form the first part of a new “ Handbuch der Romischen Alterthiimer,” 
Becker’s and Marquardt’s having been for some time out of print. In the 
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new work Dr. Marquardt will be responsible for the same departments a sin 
the old one—that is, Administration, Public Economy, Military and Reli- 
gious Antiquities ; these volumes will not be long delayed. It is character- 
istic of Mommsen’s original method of handling a subject that he devotes 
two volumes out of his three to the subject of the magistracy, taking this as 
the starting point for the entire discussion. This is at first sight surprising 
to one who is accustomed to take up the subject historically, beginning with 
the patriarchal institutions of the patrician state ; the author, however, pre- 
fers to treat his subject statically, if we may use this expression, rather than 
historically, giving, of course, the successive developments of the several 
institutions, but omitting any history of institutions as a whole. This point 
of view will at least be serviceable in fixing the attention of his readers pri- 
marily upon the actual facts of Republican Rome, rather than the obsolete 
institutions of the monarchy. That he begins with the magistracy results 
from the fundamental importance of the auspices in the Roman state ; these 
were possessed by the magistrates and gave them their sanctity. The first 
volume treats of the magistracy as a whole, the second will treat of the 
several magistrates, the other institutions being reserved for the third. 

—We mentioned, in the Nation of May 2, the approaching sale at Leipzig 
of the Weigel Collection of early specimens of the art of printing. From 
the journals of that city we learn that the prices obtained surpassed all ex- 
pectation, as weli they might when the British Museum competed with the 
principal institutions of Europe devoted to the history of art, not to speak of 
a number of private collectors and dealers, notably from London and Paris. 
On the first day a meta!-engraving print on parchment (A.p. 1100-1150) was 
knocked down at 1,125 thalers. The second day’s sale embraced biock- 
books, playing-cards, and engravings in stipple, and among them the highest 
figure was reached by a unique copy of the “ Ars Moriendi” (A.p. 1450), 
first edition, with thirteen pages of text and eleven of pictures, small folio. 
This brought 7,150 thalers, the British Museum purchasing. Two later 
editions of the same work sold for 1,200 and 1,245 thalers. Next after it 
came a “ Biblia Pauperum,” complete (A.D. 1460-1475), at 2,350 thalers. 
Four playing-cards of the year 1460 went for 1,800 thalers. All these prices 
were exceeded (speaking relatively} on the third and closing day, by that 
obtained for a colored print, 7 x 5 inches, representing the Virgin Mary 
Queen of Heaven (A.D. 1451), and proving incontestably that Germany and 
not Italy had the honor of inventing engraving on eopper. This beautifully- 
executed design fetched the “ colossal” price of 3,950 thalers. Other eopper- 
plate impressions also commanded high prices—from 2,800 thalers down- 
ward. The total product of the sales amounted to 22,000 thalers. A large 
part of the collection undoubtedly went abroad, but the German Museum at 
Niwnberg succeeded in retaining much that was valuable and unique. We 
may properly close this summary with a mention of the forthcoming work on 
“Barly Typography; or, Letterpress Printing in the Fifteenth Century,” by 
the late William Skeen, of the Ceylon Civil Service, and author of many 
works of profound and varied scholarship relating to the East. He had but 
just finished the one whose title we have here given when his death occurred, 
in March last. 


MORE NOVELS.* 

_ HOLT & WILLIAMS have chosen an excellent novel for the 
second number of their “ Leisure-Hour Series,” namely, Turgenef’s 
“Smoke.” Like all of this author’s stories, it is much subtler than it may 
at first seem to the reader who has learned by experience that most novels 
are to be read simply for the pleasure of the hour we hold them in our hands, 
and that only too many of them are as little worthy of memory or of serious 
reflection as are the visions of our dreams. With Turgenetf’s work, the case 
is very different. 
that estimate be disputed, he is at any rate one of the greatest, and on that 
account his writings demand attentive consideration. No one, let us say, 
should be deterred from making their acquaintance by a vague dread of the 
uneasiness they may find in unknown and foreign scenes. To be sure, Tur- 
genef is a Russian—we might almost call him, in the broadest sense, a Rus- 
sian of the Russians—and in all of his novels there is a great dea! that will 
be better understood by his countrymen than by us, so very different are the 
conditions of life in Russia and in the United States, notwithstanding the arti- 
fivial intimacy that diplomats and politicians grow eloquent about. 
there is nothing which need discourage the reader, nothing which is 
times made up to him by the accuracy and loveliness of Turgenet’s 
the human heart. A hasty summary of the plot of “Smoke “ 
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In our opinion, he is the equal of any living novelist, or, if 
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mar the enjoyment which so largely consists in its surprises, and would give 
after all but a very unsatisfactory notion of the real merit of the story, 
does not lie inthe machinery, but in the mary: 
most secrets of character are revealed. 


which 
lous way in which the inner- 
This much may be said, 
that it tells of the love of a young Russian for a married woman, whom he 
had formerly loved, and who had loved him in the days of their early youth 
The problem is further complicated by the fact that the man, 
engaged to another girl. 


however, 


Litvinof, is 
In tie hero we see a young man of a pleasing 
nature, honest, modest, and spite of the position in which 
he is placed. He is neither exalted as a model of manhood nor yet de 
nounced as a disgrace to humanity. Here, as everywhere, Turgenef under- 
stands perfectly how to keep his characters in the proper perspective. 
The heroine, Irene, the Countess Ratmirof, is a much more complicated 
character. She is a fascinating woman who interests us most, however, bs 
reason of the incongruity betwee: what she seems to be and what she re: aly 
is. She is a ecoquette, but no flirt—that is to say, she possesses that charm 
of coquetry which consists in suggestiveness, in arousing wonder and admi 
ration, without the heart that alone can make a woman truly admirable. 
She is dishonest from weakness and not from wickedness; she cannot be 
other than she is. Julian Schmidt, in a very interesting essay on Turgenef, 
has spoken of the difference of the author's treatment of Hrene in this: 
and of heroines like Helen in “On the Eve,” who hide the richness of their 
natures just as Irene hides the poverty of her ewn, and so both kinds 
remain a problem to the reader. Tis is very true, and it is of especial in 
terest to observe the gradual way in which this complexity of Trene’s charac 
ter is set before us. It isnot analyzed for us. We see her in different cir 
cumstances, and have t> make up our minds for ourselves; and it is only 
later in the story that a full perception of it begins to dawn upon us. 

The most. touching part of this very sad novel is the account of Litvinefs 
relation to his betrothed, Tatiana. She isa simple-minded, transparent girl: 
no heroine, bedecked with every charm, to whom Irene is to serve as a riva’. 
An admirable, although by no means exceptional, example of Turgenefs 
power may be seen here in the description of the interviews at Baden be 
tween her and Litvinof, racked with grief for the pain he is causing this in- 
nocent creature, but driven on by his overmastering passion for Lrene, and 
not by that alone, for she has already placed her future iu his hands. Ta- 
tiana suffers, but suffers proudly, with a generosity towards her faithless lover 
that redoubles his tortare ; she does not fully understand him, but she knows 
well enorgh that the joy has gone out of her life. 
tract than we could wish from this scene : 


sincere, in 


vel 


We quote a shorter e:- 


“ The door of the next room opened, and Tatiana, looking pale but very 
calm, softly entered. She sat down by her aunt, and gently took her hant! 
within her own. 

“Sit down, Gregory Mikhailoviteh,’ she said to Litvinof, who was stand- 
ing like a statue near the door. ‘I am very glad once more to see you. | 
have told my aunt of my decision, our decision; she entirely approves of it. 

. Without mutual love there can be no true happiness; esteem alone 
is not enough’ (at the word esteem, Litvinof involuntarily cast down his 
eyes), ‘ and it is better now to se parate than to repent when it is too late. 
Do you not think so, aunt ?’ 

*** Without doubt,’ began Capitoline Markoyna, 
oucha, one who cannot appreciate you, who has decided : 

“¢ Aunt,’ said Tatiana, cutting her short, ‘remember what you promised 
me. You have always said to me, “Truth, Tatiana, truth and frankness 
before all else.” Truth and frankness are not always pleasant; if they were, 
the exercise of them would be no credit to us.’ 

“She tenderly kissed her aunt’s white hair, then turning toward Litvi- 
nof, continued : 

“*We have decided to leave Baden. 
for all of us.’ 

‘When do you go?’ asked Litvinof in a low tone, 

“He remembered that Irene had asked him the same question. C€ api- 
toline was about to answer, when Tatiana stopped her, gently pressing het 
hand over her cheek. 

““* Soon, very soon, I think.’ 

“<« Will you permit me ta ask in what direction you intend to go?’ con- 
tinued Litvinof in the same low tone. 

‘ First to Dresden, then to Russia . . .” 

““* What difference does it make to you now, 
asked Capitoline Markoyna in a shrill voice, 

** Aunt!’ said Tatiana again, 

** There was a moment's silence, broken first by 

“Tatiana Petrorna, you Know 
feelings. . . 

a ‘Tatiana rose. 

“* Gregory Mikhailoviteh,’ she said, ‘say no more on that sabject, I beg 
of you, if not for your own sake, at - ast for mine. I bave known you 
longer than since ye ssterday, and can readily understand what your feelings 
are. But why open those wounds afresh 1 ?’ She stopped, striving to con- 
trol herself, ta hold back the tears which had started to her eyes; she fir aly 
succeeded, ‘avd continued: ‘Why open these wounds again ? But 
time is passing. TI have one more favor to ask of you. Be kind enoags te 
mail a letter for us; it is very imports unt, and we have not the time ta han 
Wait a minute, I will get it for you. 


‘without doubt, Tani 


We think it will be best 


. . . 


Gregory Mikhailovitch ?” 


Litvinof. 


bow sad and painful must be my 


—<_ 
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‘She returns with the letter. 

“ Litvinof raised his eyes. . . It was indeed his judge that stood 
before bim. Tatiana seemed to him to have increased in stature ; her face, 
glorious with such beauty as he had never seen in it before, s emed as hard 
and cold as that of a marble statue; her simple dress fell in stiif folds like 
those of antique drapery ; she was looking straight before her, and her cold, 
fixed glance seemed to come from eyes of stone. Litvinof read there his 
sentence; he bowed, took the letter from her hand which was outstretched 
toward him, and silently left the room.” 


The translation, in spite of occasional petty inaccuracies and roughnesses, 
some of which we have taken the liberty of correcting in the above extract, 
is commendable. 

A novel that bears for its motto a quotation from “ Lucile” prepares the 
reader for some freak of sentiment of the most advanced modern type, and 
that is certainly what we find in Mr. Story’s “ Choisy.” It must be said that 
if a certain sort of novels grow more common, as they threaten to do, parents 
will have to be as eagle-eyed about what fiction, even if written in English, 
they admit into their house as they generally are about French novels. The 
plot of this story is as follows: Charley Wales, a young man with “ big 
brown lion’s eyes with baby lashes,” is the son of a rich New York banker 
and the friend of Dick Huntley, well known for his “ spotless Italian skin, 
blazing black eyes, and famous long moustaches, which were the envy of 
masculine New York.” Huntley is a villain and a “runner” for gambling- 
houses, but yet he bears a good reputation in the world; he is a rising 
broker and a general favorite. One snowy evening Dick beguiles Charley to 
a fashionable “hell,” which is described with great unction ; there Charley 
drinks and plays freely, losing all his money, and ending the evening by 
what is delicately called an “ irregularity” with a draft for ten thousand 
dollars which he has in his pocket. His father arranges the money matters, 
and sends his promising son abroad. He leaves behind him an amiable 
young woman, his cousin, and in new lands he seeks new pleasures. Our 
author describes these scenes of dissipation with much raciness and a lofty 
contempt for the meagre glauces that most Americans get at these improv- 
ing sides of European life. Charley falls into the hands, at Huntley’s re- 
commendation, of one Somers, a sort of King of Bohemia, and the rigs they 
run are set out at great length. He meets a French baroness, a femme in- 
comprise, as such people, with great contempt for the intelligence of the 
rest of the world, call themselves. These two, the baroness and Charley, 
live out a French novel together; they hide in obscure corners of Switzer- 
land, he fights the harmless duel, they make the inevitable journey to Italy 
—it is all complete, even to the discovery which causes him to leave her 
giving ‘a low shuddering sob and sinking senseless on the floor,” while he 
mutters smothered oaths and laughs a clear, cold laugh. After this change 
in his moral nature, he meets his old love, all is forgiven, they marty. 
Huntley is detected in his villany by a lucky accident, exposed, and driven 
from the country, and so the novel ends. The baroness, by the way, be- 
comes a confirmed gambler, and is now living, we are told, at Nice. The 
author, for his last words, says : 

“Stone her, if you will, ye righteous, and waken thus, as it seems your 
part to do, the evil that would fain sleep. Drive innocence mad by the ery 
ol maducss. Fan the spark which unnoticed would die, until you burn the 
world. Cry havoe, and tell us of our guilt. Torture us with anticipated 


puvishment, until we shall forget the very ni ; SS ‘elec 3 
only evil.” — g ry name of goodness, and remember 


At the risk of “burning the world,” we propose to “ cry havoe,” and tell 
Mr. Story of his guilt. In the first place, if he chooses to drag his hero through 
the mire of America and Europe, and to show him in his wretchedness, how- 
ever distasteful such a representation may be, it may yet be of use, so long 
as the writer is not dazzled by the meretricious tinsel of the images he calls 
up. - The outline of many of Balzac’s novels, of “La Cousine Bette,” for in- 
stance, would not make an agreeable column for summer reading; but no 
one who has read that grim novel can forget the terrible stern morality, as 
impressive as that of life itself, which underlies all the immorality of the 
story. Thackeray's “‘ Barry Lyndon” is no Sunday-school story hero. But 
those novels are not written for the ordinary innocent novel-reader, and that 
a novel like ‘‘ Choisy ” should be foisted upon him is a serious matter. The 
author seems to be inspired simply by a lickerish fondness of the tawdry joys 
he describes. He is as vain of his cheap Bohemianism as is a raw sophomore 
of the glory of his class. The men are as self-conscious in the splendors of 
their debauchery as if they were marching to execution with banners flying 
and trumpets playing. They console themselves under their crapulous 
headaches by the thought of the joys of seeing “ life.” 

_ “ When Somers came in later, he found the youth stretched out in luxu- 
lous abandon on the sofa, encased in a crimson dressing-gown, and fairly 
floating in smoke. The effeet by gaslight was highly dramatic. ; 
diy ‘ ' ons : ot hi 3 bgp ~ mer cal renee a pee Dap: “4 peat 
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daily portion of tobacco would shake me up, Charley, and I’m no chicken. 
I must look after you, you know—vous voila gardé !’ 

“The speaker busied himself the while at the sideboard, which particular 
feature of their ménage he had taken good care to have a model of its kind, 
He got out glasses aud water and a mystic carafe, small in size, but ominous 
in appearance, from which he poured a clear, greenish liquor into the two 
goblets, and, by gradual and regulated additions of water, transformed the 
whole into a milky, misty mixture that curled and wreathed itself like genii 
smoke.” 

Did the author ever read “ Ouida’s” 
novels? She is an excellent guide through the intricacies of such scenes. 

If all this were for any good result, it might, in spite of its monotony, be 
endured ; but the only moral seems to be, disgrace yourself as much as pos- 
sible; it will all come right in the end. By the side of such qualities, the 
poorness of some of the French novels seems like a merit. 

“ My Little Lady,” the first of Messrs. Holt & Williams’s well-printed 
and prettily bound series of novels and poems, already alluded to, is a 
very readable story, far above the average of new novels. It is by an 
unknown author, and—judging by the knowledge with which the women 
are drawn, and the sentimental, sketchy weakness of the delineation of 
the men, as well as by the absence of any abstract observation or reason- 
ing in what she writes—by a woman. “ My Little Lady ” is an appropriate 
title; for all of the best part, which is indeed original, is descriptive 
of the life of a very young girl from her fifth to her fourteenth year. In 
general, few novelists would be able to write anything about such a 
heroine that would interest readers who had mastered words of two 
syllables; but this volume is vastly more entertaining than many 


which only concern themselves more especially with the unfailing 
subject. The little girl is the daughter of a gambler, and naturally does not 


reecive a conventional education ; but, thanks to this independence, she has 
great affection for her father, and a charming ignorance of the wickedness of 
the world. It is in depicting this innocence that the writer achieves her 
greatest success. The little girl’s wonderings, sufferings, emotions, are 
admirably represented—indeed, with a vividness that is seldom surpassed 
even by those who describe the familiar nursery. Winding through it there 
is, of course, a love story ; but it is much less interesting than the account 
of the girl's devious career between the gambling places of Europe and the 
quiet convent. We recommend the story cheerfully. It gives us something 
which every reader will feel to be natural. 

In the narrative of Wash Boltor’s life it would appear to be the 
author’s design to illustrate the career of the average American politi- 
The scene of action is laid in Boshville, under which designation 


cian. 
there is but little difficulty in recognizing Cincinnati. The name of the 
hero might as well have been candidly spelt Bolter, for he was always 


found vociferous in the party which was in a position to command and be- 
stow office. Some of Boltor’s oratory goes to vindicate this erratic course. 
To literary polish the work kas no claim. The writer is evidently familiar 
with the American political stump speech, and the defence of slavery he puts 
into one of Boltor’s speeches is a model of its kind. One passage runs thus: 


“These black nomads were living in idleness, with no other mission under 
heaven than to kill and be killed, eat and be eaten, to be the sport of their 
own black princes, or a bonne bouche for a hungry lion or hippopotamus. In 
Africa they were neither useful nor ornamental; they had no arts or sciences. 
and in mechanical knowledge were far below a beaver or a digger Indian. 
To make a long story short, the trader in his capacity of purveyor to the 
world, whether it be ice from the North Pole or coal from the Equator (for 
it generally happens that nature puts the things precisely where they are not 
wanted), brought, among his spices, guins, and nuts, to America, a sample 
of these black Aborigines. And thus these nomads, from leading an idle and 
useless life in a menagerie, were elevated to be co-laborers of a civilization 
that wears clean linen and believes in the Bible and the divine right of labor. 
(Applause. )” 

The following little sketch gives us assurance that in some respects Cincin- 
nati possesses features of our old New York civilization : 


“The fifteenth ward of Boshyille had its fire-engine house, with the usual 
attendance of about filty ‘Moses,’ all good with their fists, all with their 
mouths down at the corners, all with soap-locks, and all wearing long-toed 
boots, and hats resting upon the bridge of their usually broken noses. They 
all suarled when they spoke, all carried their hands in their pockets, 
and of course chewed tobacco, sneered, leered, swore, drank, and carried 


knives secretly.” 

- the Atlantic’s concluding article about John Brown, Governor Andrew is 
quoted as making a remark which we dare say most of our readers have 

at one time or another found verified by facts of their own observation, The 
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| Governor had been invited to meet Brown, and saw at once that he was per- 


haps not precisely mad, but in a condition of mind decidedly abnormal: “ I 
confess,” the Governor says, “I did not know how to understand the old gen- 
t'eman fully, because when I hear a man talk upon great themes, touching 
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which I think he must have deep feeling, in a tone perfectly level, without 
emphasis, and without any exhibition of feeling, I am always ready to sus- 
pect that there is something wrong in the man’s brain. I noticed that in 
conversation the old gentleman scarecly regarded other people, was entirely 
sel{-poised, self-possessed, sufficient to himself, and appeared to have no 
emotion of any sort, but to be entirely absorbed in an idea which preoceupied 
him, and seemed to put him in a position transcending an ordinary emotion 
and ordinary reason.” Fortunately, to live in this state of tension for years 
together is not given to many persons; but, by moments at a time, it is 
probably known to most people—as in the sobering effect of great emer- 
gencies. Doubtless every railroad accident exemplifies it in several in- 
stances. 
striking power that only the very “high tragic vein” could exhibit. 

“Why Semmes of the Alabama was not Shot” is the first of two articles 
which Mr. John A. Bolles, solicitor of the Navy Department, contributes to 
history, and which, judging by this one, will be excellently worth having. 
For Semmes Mr. Bolles apparently has contempt, which, however, does not 
prevent his feeling something like contempt for the lawyers and statesmen 
who allowed themselves to talk of the Confederate cruiser as a “pirate,” 
“buecaneer,” and so on. The articie is one more reminder that between 
1860 and to-day we, as a people, underwent some very sharp and some very 
much needed lessons as to a good number of questions of national and inter- 
national polity and practice, and found them hard matters to learn and to di- 
gest. Very hotly we hated “the legal mind” in those days; and it may be 
doubted if even yet we are quite reconciled to dismiss our passionate notions 
and come down to the acceptance of hard facts. 
Semmes was put in jail was to furnish the Navy Department with answers to 
a dozen or so of questions, on the affirmative settlement of which the so- 
called “‘ Admiral” would have been executed. We have not here the answers 
to all of them, but vf such answers as we have all are in Semmes’s favor, 
while there is no indication of what was the result as to the two remaining. 
Mr. Bolles and his fellow-investigators had not far to go in order to learn 
that Semmes’s ship was a true “ belligerent” ship; that Semmes had a per- 
fect right to burn captured vessels, instead of sending them into port for ad- 
judication ; that, in fact, he had no doubt learned this policy from the instruc- 
tions given by our Government to Captain David Porter, Captain O. H. Perry, 
Captain Charles Stewart of the Constitution, Captain Morris of the Congress, 
Commandant Warrington of the Peacock, and a dozen others of our most 
noted sailors ; that he was fully entitled to employ all the customary cheats, 
falsifications, and swindles of Christian warfare ; that he was perfectly justi- 


fied in flying the American flag, or burning a whaler that he might lure other | 


whalers under his guns; and that “ stealing chronometers” was a part of his 
legitimate business. 
Semmes was guilty of cruel treatment of prisoners, and whether he was dis- 
gracefully and criminally perfidious in his conduct towards Captain Winslow 
of the Kearsarge in escaping from his captor after due surrender. To these 
points the August Atlantic will give attention, and we advise our readers to 
look at both articles, as a perusal of them will be useful in getting us ready 
for the decision of the Geneva arbitration, however that may turn out. 

Mr. Parton's “ Jefferson” will be a surprise to Mr. “Sunset” Cox, Mr. 
Kerr, Mr. Voorhees, and other gentlemen whom New England worries, and 
should be pondered by them and their constituents. The admiration for 


Massachusetts felt by Mr. Jefferson and his reforming friends, who avowed | 


their intention to make Virginia as much like New England as possible, in- 
stead of leaving her what she was—an Old England, and a poor one at that, 
lost in the woods—will be a surprise to most Virgiuvians, who, should they 


read this biography of a man on whom they pride themselves, will discover | 


how intolerant, witch-hunting, persecuting, and ignorant the ‘ Mother of 
Presidents” remained at a date long after the derided intolerance of the 
Paritans had almost wholly passed away. 

“The Poet at the Breakfast Table” is continued and “ The Diversions of 
the Echo Club” concluded, both being rather better reading than usual, and 


the latter containing some good criticism. Mrs. J. W. Howe, in particular, has | 


some deserved fun made of her and the tripod, Mr. Joaquin Miller is properly 
rated, and Mr. Walt Whitman has more truth told about him than has lat- 
terly been falling to his lot. The critic seems to omit from his account of Mr. 
Whitman's poetical outfit that quality of mind which probably led Mr. 
Emerson to “ greet him at the beginning of a great career "—a piece of criti- 
gism on an “ American” poet, by the way, which ought to be satisfactory to 
some of our discontented poets. The quality of mind of which we speak is 
that intentness of pantheistic vision, that perception of the mysterious life of 
nature—rather that rapt contemplation of mere existence, of Being itself, whe- 
ther embodied in a paving-stone, a bee, a grimy hand,a girl, a murdered man, 
what not—which in a greater or less degree has marked the poetry and philo- 
sophy of very many of the poets and philosophers of thiscentury. Mr. Whitman, 


The Nation. 


In this momentary form of it, our old dramatists used it with a | 


Mr. Bolles’s duty after | 


Mr. Bolles has not yet reached the questions whether | 
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| his education not having been properly cared for, has naturally looked upeu 
this gift of his as being peculiarly his, and peculiarly valuable, and therefore 
to be used without flinching. That other men have it, and know that it is 
to be used within limits, and that it alone is not enough to constitute a poet 


he 


Mr. Whitman seems never to have suspected, and the result is to be seen in 
the generally stupid and tiresome mass of indigested, incoherent prose and 
poetry mingled which, with an audacity born of ignorance, he pours forth 
in all honesty and with an occasional happy effect. 
he never knew, that while “leaves of grass” are good, “ beauty’s rose” is, 
for poetical purposes, better than almost any amount of green fodder. The 
life of the grass, of each blade of it, is as inscrutable a mystery, in some 
minds as awe-striking a mystery, as the life of the soul of man. But what 
of it? The poet who is so stricken through and through with this truth that 


he cannot behave like a person endowed with discourse of reason, who fails 
to see that, despite all the blades of grass on a thousand hills, it is still 
assigned the poet as his business to be an artist—to know what to select, 
what to leave ont, and when to leave off—is simply a poet in the rough, and 
of no particular value to anybody except some bedevilled transatlantic critic, 


who has his notions about what it is that “democracy ” produces in the way 
of literature. 


He forgets, or rather 


“ Anecdotes of Public Men” is as readable as any of the rest of the July 
Galary, though the number contains several pieces that will be liked. Amo! ¢ 
| the others there is a strange phantasmagoric ghost-story by Ivan Turgenef, 

which contains some imaginations sufticient!y grisly, but perhaps less im 
| pressive than they were intended to be. Some of the picture-painting, how 
ever, is fine, and some of the satire and invective powerful and cutting 
| Forinstance, “ this fable teaches,” or may teach us, even in the heats of the 

Presidential canvass, that polities in Russia are another matter than our 

American polities. The vampire ghost is bearing the narrator through the 
air, and the two are hanging above Russian territory : 


“T had a feeling of sadness and also of indifference, almost ef ennui : but 
not in the least because it was Russia over which we were taking our flight. 
No ; the earth in and for itself; this flat plain that spread beneath me, the 
whole planet with its short-lived, helpless races, oppressed with poverty. 
sickness, and care, chained to a clod of dust; this rough and brittle erust, 
this sediment upon our planet's fiery core on which a mould is grown that 
| we call by the high-sounding title of the vegetable world ; these men-flies, 
| hundred times less useful than the flies themselves with their dwellings of 
| clay and the fugitive trace of their little monotonous lives, their eternal 
| strife against the inevitable and the imumtable—how it shocked me! My 
heart beat heavily in my bosom ; the desire to contemplate any longer thes: 

unmeaning pictures had entirely left me. Yes, it was ennui tbat I felt, but 
something sharper than ennui as well. Not once did I feel pity for my fe!- 
| low-men ; every other thought was swallowed up in one that T hardly dare 


a 





id 


to name ; it was loathing. and the profoundest, deepest loathing of all was— 
for myself. 
“+O cease,’ breathed Ellis, ‘cease your thoughts, else 
sible for me to carry you. You are too heavy.’ 
“* Home!’ [ eried to her with the tone in which T had summoned my 
| driver once when at four o'clock in the morning I took leave of the friends at 
Moskow with whom I had been discussing Russia’s future. ‘Home!’ I 
| repeated, and closed my eyes.” 


it will be impos- 


“Tammuz and the Mound. Builders” we venture to call a profitabie 
article—though we have not read it. and though we know nothing about the 
ancient Tyrians or about American antiquities. The author shows to his 
own satisfaction that the Cardiff Giant is a Phoenician figure, aud the work of 
Adonis’s worshippers, who fled across the Atlantic from before the face of 
| Sennacherib. For other articles the Galary has two instalments of novels, 
| more of General Custer’s “ Life on the Plains,” and some poor poetry. “The 
| Scientific Miscellany ” is full aud interesting, and the “ Drift-Wood ” is very 
good. The “Galaxy Club Room” is devoted to epigrams, old and new, 
and the “‘ Nebule ” deals largely with music as a social entertainment and 
with the stage ; and about the latter some good remarks are made, especially 
under the head of the histrionic temperament in its relations to happiness 
and reputability. The literary criticism also is more than fairly good, though 
we should say that less praise of Miss Rhoda Broughton with her female 
rariety of Guy Livingstoneism might be desirable. That authoress might 
} Very well be recommended to a certain young person of whom we have heard, 
| for she is enough like Guy to be a welcome addition to the slate-pencil quarry 
| and chalk quarry of British modern fiction. The young lady in question had 
, been persuaded to read Mr. Bret Harte’s “Condensed Novels,” the expecta- 
tion of her mentor being that when once she had seen her favorite author in 
his true preportions she would scoff at him and depart from him. No sooner 
was the travesty finished, however, than the student gets down “ Sword 
and Gown” for a new perusal, the reading of the other bruammagem having 
had the effect of making her “ homesick fur Guy.” 

In Harper's there is nothing of special moment. One illustrated article 
! is about Rome ; another short one is about the guillotine, and hag some hor- 
i 


| Tibly suggestive pictures ; another is about the reecut exploration at Golgos, 
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in Eastern Cyprus, with its Greek and Egyptian antiquities ; another is a 
chapter or two of Anthony Trollope’s *‘ Golden Lion of Granpere ” ; another, 
by Mr. M. D. Conway, is on Mazzini, and is enthusiastic rather than instruc- 
tive; Senor Emilio Castelar contributes a second paper on European Re- 
n, and is very hopeful of its future. More useful, perhaps, than 
rest of the magazine is Mr. Charles Nordhoff’s third article on Cali- 
information and advice to such as contemplate 
Mr. Nordhoff praises Californian soil and 
climate in a way that ought to satisfy a pioneer of ’49 himself, and appears 


publicanis 
any of the 
fornia, in which he gives 
making a home in that State. 
to have plenty of evidence with which to back his view. 

The July Seribner’s bas an article on the Christian Sabbath which will 
make good Fourth of July reading. “Go to Italy,” says the patriotic editor, 
“to France, Spain, [reland, to any part of Germany, Catholic or infidel, and 
find, if possible, any people so temperate, pure, chaste, truthful, and benevo- 
lent as the Sabbath-keeping communities of America. It cannot be done !” 
Ilow many years, now, of kissing the toe of the Pope does our editor suppose 
will have to be done by the wicked Italian nation to balance this American 
ebullition of spiritual humility and admirable contriteness of heart ? By what 
sin fell the angels ? let us ask him. We for our part can at this moment think 
of a certain community of Americans; a community American in a singular 
degree ; of Sabbath-keeping Americans, also ; acommunity to whom the lager- 
beer saloon, the theatre, and the race-track are unfamiliar, and the Sunday- 
school a very familiar thing, and there lies buried among them, his tomb a 
pace of honor, its eccupant remembered with admiration, a man who was 
one of the most colossal thieves, one of the steadiest liars, and one of the 
loosest livers that hay e ever disgraced recent Christian civilization. Such was 
Mr. James Fisk, and he lies buried at Brattleboro, in rural Vermont. Under 
the circumstances, a little civility to our neighbors would not be amiss, and 
we may profitably recollect that pharisaism and self-laudation, even though 
we are the very best people the sun shines on, will not indeed deprive us of 
our glorious superiority to the publican nations, but still will make 
us less entirely admirable than we might be. We hardly know any country 
in Christendom which need be throwing stones at the glass houses of any 
others, and we think our contemporary would have difficulty in apportioning 
the exact ratio in which Americans, Austrians, Prussians, Frenchmen, 
Italians, Englishmen, and Seotchmen are represeuted in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

“West Point” is the title of an illustrated article whose title and the 
name of whose author, Mr. B. J. Lossing, explain its nature; “Draxy Mil- 
ler’s Dowry,” a nice enough love story of its kind, with more good feeling than 
hard sense in it, but with much ratural feeling, is concluded in this third 
part; Mr. W. C. Wilkinson finishes his criticism of Mr. Lowell’s prose, 
making of the criticism a poor thing; Mrs. Fanny Howell tells of woman as 
a smuggler, and of the female detectives employed to watch and examine 
their erring sisters; Mr. Warner’s “ Backlog Studies” go on as formerly, and 
furthermore contain this time a true-sounding story about a philanthropist 
and his moral indignation, and there are fifty or sixty other well-filled pages, 
some scientific, some literary, some social, and all such as the readers of 
Scribner's may properly like. As we have charged the editor with spiritual 
pride and, to say the least of it, with not being a publican or miserable sin- 
ner, it is no more than fair to say that the editorial department contains 
some agreeable writing, well thought and pleasingly expressed, aud some of 
it bright aud amusing enough to be Mr. Warner's. 

The Catholic World very sharply reviews Mr. Austis Allibone’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Authors,” charging upon him, in general terms and in specified in- 
stances, unfairness or ignorance or both in the treatment which he accords 
to Roman Catholic affairs and the assailants of Roman Catholics. The 
charges appear to be sufficiently sustained, though there is a somewhat un- 
necessary degree of heat in the case, for example, of Burnet. Burnet was 
no saint; but his was not a saintly time, either in the political or the religious 
world. We rather find an opportunity for giving a dislikable man a sound 
basting than avail ourselves of an opportunity to be just, when we take the 
tandard of an honest political era, a religious-minded church, and try by it 
such a man as Burnet in such an age as that of William and James and Marl- 
iwrongh. Plenty of seope there is for objurgation here, whether we are Pro- 
¢ostant writers or Catholic; but how well worth while it is for any of us to 
take off our cravats as soon as our opponent comes in view, is a question. A 
\ fault iu Mr. Allibone’s work the reviewer in the Catholie World does 


Lar 





not mentien, though he objects to the undue swelling of its size by the admis- 
‘ion of absolutely useless names. It is hard to tell what names are abso- 
lutely useless; and we should be rather afraid to see any diminution of the 
list} but the dictionary is needlessly encumbered with platitudinarian criti- 
cisms from sources entitled to no respeet. Pages of Griswol1 or of citations 
from the North American Review of fifty years ago are a mere infliction upon 


the reader. 





These are faults in a very useful and respectable work, but 
faults they are. 

Other articles in the Catholic World are these: a review of Eastlake’s 
“Gothic Revival”; four chapters of Mrs. Craven’s story, “ Fleurange”; a 
short sketch showing how “ Miss Etheridge” became converted to the Catho- 
lie Church ; a painful story, apparently true, by the author of the “ House of 
Yorke,” a writer who may be expected to do better in the future, as she 
shows some capacity and some aptitude; “The Duties of the Rich in Chris- 
tian Society”; a review of Miiller’s “Chips from a German Workshop,” 


| which, we suppose, philologists with a desire to hear something of the true 


faith and sound doctrine may perhaps like ; more about the way in which the 


| Church has upheld the rights of woman; and more of the neat and graphic 


sketching of the last days before the late siege of Paris. This, it will be 
seen, is a table of contents reasonably well varied; but the Catholic World 
is not yet a magazine which magazine readers not Catholic in faith will 
much eare to read; and we fancy the young Catholic readers would be held 
by it more certainly and in greater numbers if it were in the hands of Catho- 
lie laymen instead of father confessors. Nobody wants partridge all the 
time or even half the time; and a young Roman Catholic youth or maiden, 
albeit heaven is at hand and hell also is near. likes light food—lighter, we 
imagine, than the Catholic World purveys, though it improves in this 
respect. 


Corals and Coral Islands. By James D. Dana, LL.D., Professor of Geo- 
logy and Mineralogy in Yale College, ete. (New York: Dodd & Mead. 
i872. &vo, pp. 398.)—Every naturalist will give this book a hearty welcome. 
There are so few popular works concerning any branch of zodlogy which 
commend themselves to the student of nature, that every substantial addition 
to the list has a value as anew cord between the investigators and the general 
public. Professor Dana has been peculiarly fortunate in his subject and his 
opportunities. There is a poetic interest attached to reef-building polyps 
such as belong to no other creatures of the sea or land. The notion that people 
of average education have of them is usually derived from verses or sermons, 
where we hear the well-worn stories about the coral “insect” and its mys- 
terious ways. This book will go far to make an end of the cheap wonder- 
ment with which the coral-building polyps have been regarded. Simple un- 
adorned truth concerning these creatures is vastly more wonderful than the 
poet’s picture. No phase of life gives us such elements of the picturesque. 
Whether we stu¢y the coral reefs as we would a bed of flowers for beauty of 
structure and form, or in a broader view consider the part played by them in 
the economy of the earth’s surface, the impressions we gain are very striking. 
They are to the sea what the forests are to the acrial ocean. They purify it, 
they afford shelter for innumerable forms of life, they store up in their ruins 
vast quantities of materials of the highest utility to man. They build the 
greatest monuments of organic life. Over the Central Pacific lie, thickly scat- 
tered, the vast towers they have reared, and for a thousand miles along many 
shores there are ramparts which they have built against the sea. Out of the 
abundant stores of his own great work on corals as well as from a few other 
but much inferior sources, the author has gathered all the facts that are necessary 
for a good knowledge of the structure, habits, and general affinities of polyps. 
During the voyage of the Wilkes Expedition, he had for a long period con- 
stant opportunities of studying the organization and relations of these crea- 
tures. The results of his labors constitute the great memoirs on recent 
polyps published among the reports of that exploration. Although it was 
the good fortune of Mr. Darwin, his predecessor by a year or two in the ex- 
ploration of the Pacifie coral reefs, to give the true explanation of their form- 
ation, yet Mr. Dana fairly shares with him the honor of having developed the 
geological history and value of these great structures. Not the least among 
the author’s advantages is the training in exact statement and well-ordered 
concentration given by his experience in the preparation of his standard text- 
books of mineralogy and geology. So few of our great writers of research 
have made successful efforts in popularizing science, or even in making it 
readily aceessible to students, that success in this regard is no small 
distinction. 

The first hundred pages of the volume consist of a zodlogical sketch of 
coral-building animals. As far as the polyps are concerned, this 1s sufficient 
for the purposes of the general reader. The account of the Hydroids, how- 


| ever, is rather short, as from it alone no clear idea would be got of the nature 


of the communities of this class, which has probably done as much work in 
the successive seas of the earth as the more modern polyp corals. The Bryo- 
zoans certainly deserved more notice than is taken of them in the scant two 
pages which they have here. There is no figure showing the soft parts, and 
the three representations of the solid materials of the cells imperfectly ex- 
press their range of form. After an excellent résumé of all that is known 
concerning the laws of the distribution and rate of growth of reef-building 
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corals, we come to the second chapter, which treats of the structure of coral | recent researches into the structure and classification of polyps. The beok 


reefs and islands. The phenomena of growth among them are far more com- 
plicated than in any other of the great physical features of the earth. Nothing 
is wanting in the description and illustrations to convey a clear idea of the 
existing character and history of typical forms in all the important stages of 
their development. 
history of the reefs and is!ands with special reference to the causes of 


The third chapter continues the study of the physical 
their features. The series of changes from fringing to barrier-reefs and 
then to the atol is well shown both in the text and figures. Here the author 
is often led away from the strictly scientific path into giving descriptions of 
scenery and life on those lonely islands whose world is a little circle of land, 
with a few dozen plants and animals, and the oceans of air and water. 

The distribution of the islands and reefs is the topic next in order, and 
directly connected with the concluding part of the first chapter. In the fifth, 
there is little except a catalogue of the living reefs and 
attempt to account for their absence at particular points. 
have seen some further discussion of the causes of the 
reefs in the East Indian Archipelago. as we cannot think the lack of currents 
there sufficient for the argument, nor can one unhesitatingly accept the sug- 
gestion that the inundations of heated waters from voleanie eruptions might 
We do not 
seem to have got to the bottom of this question of the law of their distribu- 
tion, and yet this point must be settled before we can begin to think of using 
living corals as data for conclusions concerning the climatie conditions of 
ancient seas. It is doubtful, however, whether any degree of accuracy on 
this point would do much to justify the conclusions concerning the tempera- 
ture of past times, which many naturalists venture unhesitatingly to draw 
from the resemblance of the animals of two widely remote periods. Profes- 
sor Dana. though his statements are made with cautious reserve, apparently 
concludes that the existence of reef-building Astrean corals in the rocks of 
the Oolitic era in Europe, as far north as the parallel of 55°, is *‘ strong evi- 
dence that the isocryme of 68° Fahr., the coral reef boundary, extended then 
even to that high latitude.” It would be such, we submit, only on the sup- 
position that animals:of the same tribes were generally limited to the same 
conditions of temperature during the stages of their development in the past ; 
but we have very many cases where the same genus has species ranging from 
the equator to the arctic circle, and in the higher categories of family and 
order the distribution is often over that range. It was once believed that 
the Elephas Primigenius of northern regions proved a warm climate in that 
region during the time of its existence ; we now know that it was really bet- 
ter fitted for its arctic conditions by its hairy covering than any existing 
mammal. It seems more reasonable to suppose a certain variation in the 
capacity of different species within the same groups to resist heat, which is 
quite consonant with the known profoundly plastic nature of organic life, 
rather than to suppose the prodigious physical changes which would be re- 
quired in order to carry the isocryme of 68° F. to within twelve degrees of 
the arctic circle. 

The sixth chapter discusses the changes of level which have been observed 
in the Pacific Ocean, and the last the geological conclusions which may be 
derived from the study of the work done on the coral reefs. 
cussing points which have long been the property of science, these 
chapters abound in new suggestions of great value to the student of the 
past history of our earth. 
the many questions which there invite consideration. Professor Dana's 
work is characterized by an eminent fairness of tone towards all his fellow- 
workers in the science. It will be a matter of satisfaction to all American 
naturalists to find the long and careful researches of Professor Verrill and the 
admirable contributions of L. F. De Pourtales of the Coast Survey both 
given their due place in science. Through the researches of these two distin- 
guished naturalists this country has been able to claim the first place in the 


islands. with some 
We should like to 
general absence of 


have had a considerable influence in limiting reef development. 


Though dis- 
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Space forbids that we should consider any of 


against whom we are for ever taking up our parable, would 
| write as good poetry in earnest as 
play.”’—London Atheneum 

* A real poet, with a cross streak of burlesque.’’"—New 


‘* Deserves to be read from cover to cover, and the pro- 
per place (we may say for once with fitness) is on every 


recent changes 


is well indexed, and there is appended to it a table giving the 
in the nomenclature of the species described in the author's report in 1°49, 
which will be exceedingty useful to the naturalist, while it will serve to atford 
the unscientific reader an idea of the tangle of names which grow up aren 

into the hands of the species deseriber. We 


avy natural object that comes 


cannot forego the opportunity to call attention to the fact that Profess 


Dana is one of the few men of our modern science who have achieved su 
cess in many distinct lines. Not only in the case of the polyps, wl 
of his earliest and best work was done, but anfong works on the crust ' 


’ ’ 
geology ric 


the general relations of animals, on minerals, on genera 
on the structure of the moon, his writings are found in the front ra 


Ivan at Home; or, Pictures of Russian Life. By Herbert Barry, a 


of “ Russia in 1870,” ete. With numerous original illustrations. (Lor 
The Publishing Company, limited. 1872. Svo, pp. 322 Sinee the adv 
of freedom and liberal institutions in Russia, the mystery whi 
shroud the Northern Empire is being dispelled, and of late years 


had various books to enlighten us on what is going om in that count 
Most of them, however, have been of little use because of their exaga 
% +) - and } , 

e other, alla Decause 


tions, either one way or t they have expressed rat! 


what the authors thought than what they knew of the state of things i 


Russia. Mr. Barry, in his previous work, ‘ Russia in 1870," endear 

relate facts and to describe what was actually taking place. 1, as 
brought much conscientiousuess to the task, he produced a very | c- 
ture. His snecess led him to a second venture, in which we think he has 


hardly done himself or his subject justice: ‘Ivan at Home” takes too 


superficial a view of the present life in Russia, to understand which ari 
much knowledge and experience are necessary; but its sketel of | 
in a Russian manufacturing village, which is a differeut thing from lif 
the agricultural districts, are pleasant and interesting 

There is much agreeable talk in the book about the customs and 
superstitions of the peasantry, their behavior at weddings and funerals 
their religious observances and fatalism—a fatalism which Mr. Barry 
represents as sometimes pushed to an extent otherwise almost ineve 
dible. All the officials and institutions of the ancien regime come ’ 





share of the author’s blame, and he had as good a chance as any one in Ru 


sia to test their character and ways. Perhaps he dwells overmuch on the 


days that are past, never to return—the burden of nearly every writer on 
Russia—and has too little to say of existing institutions and their work 
We all know the faults ot 
judge, but we want now to know if the 


We fear that there is still much ec; 


the old Russian proprietor and the old Russian 


new stock is superior to the eld 


irelessness and shiftlessness in Russia, for a 


whole class does not change its character in ten years. Bribery and corrup 


tion are still prevalent, though not as formerly. No rumor has ever yet 


tainted the fame of the new judges, but the other officials are much the same 
One will be treated politely enough in the public offices, and if he waits 
affairs 
But large 
affairs cannot wait, for business men must nowadays be prompt, and the 
It is no 
longer the chief official who takes the money, but it is his secretary, on whose 


attended to in its order. Small 


patiently his business is sure to be 
pass easily enough; it is worth no one’s while to stop them. 


administrative machine must be greased to make it move faster. 


good-will it depends when the matter shall be presented to the consideration 
Such an oftici: 


and the portrait will be easily recognized at St. Petersburg. 


of his chief. il is well described by Mr. Barry on page 191, 





Corruption, 
however, is no greater in Russia than in America, and the use and manipu 
lation of “rings” are just being found out; and men of business who have 
had dealings with every European government will tell you there is very 
little difference in them, except in the mudus operandi, England and Ger 
many bearing the palm for honesty. 


Published. 
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Calverley. $1 25. | drawing-room table.”"—-Chambers’s Journal. *“ A very charming story.”’—World. 
“ Often as we read his volume did we burst into that | SMOKE. BylIvan 8S. Turgenef. $1 25. 
spontaneous solitary laughter, which is the highest of all | y ——— : sla g - mares ces eae GP iol Hee here 
possible testimonies to a humorist’s power. It wasag- | FATHERS AND SONS. By Ivan 8S. Turge- ‘* Targenef's masterly fiction.""— Nation. , 
gravating, doubtless, when one’s feelings had been stirred nef. $125. “A masterly and brilliant novel. N. Lyvening 
by some unmistakably beautiful poetry, by some bright Mail 
picture of nature or pathetic description, to find, time “Two or three of his characters would be enuflicient THE MAN WITH THE BROKEN EAR, By &£, About. 
after time, that one had been cruelly hoax+d; . . . stock in trade for the entire professional career of an or- ox 
[yet] should we quote one of the pieces complained of, to i oe. 


show how great was the offence, the court would certainly 


j 
be dissolved in laughter, and the accused would escape.” | executioner. 


—London Spectator. ssages 


‘We wish that some of those prolific small poets, 


dinary novelist.""—London Spectator. 

** Unites the skill of the surgeon with the vigor of the 
t Reminds us of some of the best 
pa in Thackeray, whom, indeed, M. Turgenef | 
strongly resembles.""—London Athenwum. 
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Hudson's School Shakespeare, 1st and 2d Series.. 

The Merchant of Venice. Julina Cesar, Hamlet, 
Tempest, Macbeth. In paper covers, each ..0 40 

The Living Word; or, Bible Truths and Lessons......1 00 

Our World, No.1; or, First Lessons in Geography. ..0 94 

Our World, No. 2; or, Second Series of Lessons in 
Geography... ; ssiket-abetihwen 

Peirce’s Tables of Logarithms 

Primary or First Music Reader. 

Intermediate Music Reader 

Fourth Music Reader. In press 

Second Music Reader ; 

Third Music Reader ‘ 

The National Music Charts, 

The National Music Teacher.... 

Woodman’s System of Drawing. 


...0 38 
..0 60 


GREEK. 


Goodwin's Greek Grammar,............. 

Goodwin's Greek Moods and Tenses 

Goodwin's Greek Reader. . 

Leighton’s Greek Lessone....... ore 

Liddell & Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. 14th ed 

Liddell & Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. 
Oxford edition, uuabridged. 4to 


LATIN. 


Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar.................156 
Leighton’s Latin Lessons. (Refer to A. & G.’s Gr.)....1 25 
Allen's Latin Lessons, Lexicon, Primer, Composition, 
MIS PEs 4a dab denté Sted cicacnattewke 125 
BTIGE'O BGG POORER... ccses ces cvecccesece 
Allen's Latin Selections ‘ 
Ce > UD CI non: 00065600000 650 chancndes Oe 
White's Junior Student's Complete Latin-English 
Lexicon. ‘icon a aia 
White's College Latin-English Lexicon (intermediate 


IT 2 50 
ore, 


~ 


7 00 


White and Riddle’s Large Latin-English Lexicon... .16 00 
| J FEVER. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, - - - NEw York, 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, - - CAMBRIDGE, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
AUTUMNAL CATARRH 
(HAY FEVER). 

BY MORRILL WYMAN, M.D, 


Late Hersey Professor Adjunct of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine in Harvard University. 


With three Maps and Tabular View. In one vol. 8vo, 


cloth, $2 25. 


An account of this disorder, including Rose Cold, giv- 
ing the symptoms, the causes, the geographic and choro- 
graphic relations, and treatment. Dr. Wyman, himeelfa 
sufferer from autumnal catarrh, has for a long time been 
collecting facts regarding it, and experimenting upon 
localities where one may be free from it. The result is 
given in a form which will be of practical value to every 
person similarly affected. Maps accompany the volume 
containing territorial lines, to indicate the places exempt 
from the disease. 

Copies sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. For 
sale by all booksellers. A limited number only having 
been issued, buyers are advised to order the book early. 


Q CIENTIFIC 


BOOKS. 


Architecture, Carpentry, Building, Astronomy, Navi- 
gation, Meteorology, Brewing, Distilling, Wine-Making, 
Chemistry, Physics, Philosophy, Coal, Coal Oil, Gas, 
Drawing, Painting, Photography, Electricity, Electric 
‘Telegraph, Engineering, Machinery, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Mining, Metallurgy, Hydraulics, Hydrosta- 
tics, Iron. Steel, Life Insurance, Mathematics, Shipbuild- 
ing, Works of Reference, etc., etc , etc. 

CATALOGUE COVERING ALL ABOVE, 

INDEX TO AUTHORS, 
80 pages 8vo, sent by mail, postpaid, on recept of 10 cents. 


WITH 


New editions revised now ready. All Scientists and those 


persons forming a Scientific Library should have it. Call 
and examine stock, which is the only complete one in 
the above line in the United States, and the largest of the 
kind in the World. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Publisher and Importer, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts.,. NEW YORK. 
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N E W BOO K 
«dhe 

IN PRESS AND PREPARATION. 
THE BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Giving a complete account of the Birds of the whole of 


North America, North of Mexico, arranged according to | 


the most approved system of modern classification, and 
with descriptions embodying whatever is necessary to 
the proper definition of the species. 


| BREWER and Mr. ROBERT RIDGWAY. 


Four series, each series.10 00 | 


| sary for the proper illustration of the subject. 


lt j ro editions— i 2 or | 
ye furnished in two editions—one pla‘n and the other | ecription, post-free, to the United States: 





The illustrations consist, first, of a series of outlines 
exhibiting the peculiarities of the wing, tail, bill. and feet 


a full-length figure of one species of each genus. 


the different sexes and the ages, where these are neces- 


carefully colored by hand. The greatest care has been 


5 | exercised in drawing these heads, so as to render them 


perfectly accurate representations of the subject; and it 
is believed that by their aid a better idea of the species 
will be gained than from the examination of most of the 
published full-length colored plates of Birds. 

The work is in an advanced stage of progress, and the 
portion relating to the Land Birds will be published in 
the course of the coming winter, in three volumes, royal 
8vo. 


THE RISE OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By RICHARD FROTHINGHAM. 

One Volume, 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF BOSTON. 
By Richard Frothingham. New Edition. One Vol- 
ome, Svo. ‘ 

MONA RCHY IN AMERICA UNDER LOUIS 


XIV. By Francis Parkman. One Volume, small 8vo. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES—Vol. X. A History of the United States 
from the Discovery of the American Continent. By 
George Bancroft. Vol. X., completing the work. 8vo. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.,, 


110 Washington Street, Boston. 





ASSELL’S PRACTICAL 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


1. LINEAR DRAWING. 150 Engravings. Price 1. 

2. PROJECTION. The Development of Surfaces and 
Penetration of Solids. 40 Engravings. Price, $1. 

3. SYSTEMATIC DRAWING AND SHADING. 38 
Engravings. Price, $1. 

4. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAWING. 130 Engravings. Price, $1. 

5. DRAWING FOR CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
250 Engravings. Price, $1 75. 

6. PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. 
Price, $1 50. 

7. DRAWING FOR MACHINISTS. 
Double and Treble-page size. Price, $2. 

8. DRAWING FOR STONEMASONS. Pri 

9. MODEL DRAWING. Price, $1 50. 

10. GOTHIC STONEWORK. Price, $1 50. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


MERICAN SEA-SIDE RESORTS. 
By CHAKLES L. NORTON. 

All who are debating where to go to visit the seaside 
will find this volume an important assistant in reaching 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

All important resorts on the coast, from Halifax to the 
Rio Grande, are described and their attractions noted. 

Sent on receipt of price, $1 25. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, PuBLIsHERs, 
678 Broadway, N. Y. 


64 Engravings. 
140 Engravings. 


1 50. 
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Prepared by PROF. | 
| SPENCER F. BAIRD, Assistant Secretary of the Smith- | 
sonian Institution, with the co-operation of Dr. T. M. | 





VANITY FAIR. 


A WEEKLY SHOW OF 


POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND LITERARY 
WARES. 
Containing 12 Pages of Letterpress, with which is given 
each week a Chromo-Lithographed Cartoon of 
a Living Sovereign, Statesman, or 
Man of the Day. 


** Political Portraits.—The public has long been familiar 
with Vanity Fair, and its weekly portraits of eminent 


| men, and has never, we should imagine, been unable to 


D it.”— 
of each genus, supplemented by a second series including | recognize at 0 glance the original of cack portralt whe 


In addi- | 
tion to the above, a series of plates is furnished, contain- | 
ing one or more figures of the head, in most cases of life- | 
size, of every species of North American Birds, including | 
| * Punch.’ ’—The Nation. 
This will | 


Times (London). 

“The Vanity Fair caricatures—to call them #o—have 
been of a high order of artistic excellence, and have made 
the paper in which they appeared more desirable than 


Published every Saturday, price 6d. Terms of Sub- 
One Year, 


£1 10s. 4d. ; Six Months, 15s. 2d.; Three months, 7s. 7d. ; 
payable in advance. 


Now Ready, 


VANITY FAIR ALBUM FOR 1871. 


Containing all the Cartoons (52) published during 1871, 
with the letterpress notices thereto relating. Price 2 
Guineas. The Albums for 1869-70 can also be had, 
price 2 Guineas each Volume. 


SOLD BY 


MESSRS, SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 BROADWAY. 


Orders sent direct to the Office should be accompanied 
by a remittance. Checks and Money Orders to be made 
payable to William Robert Blenkinsop, Vanity Fair 
Office, 18 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





GAZZAM’'S TREATISE 


ON THE 


BANKRUPT LAW. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW IN PRESS. 
W. C. LITTLE & CO., Publishers, 
Albany, N. Y. 





J. STILLMAN, LONDON.—AGENT FoR 
e the purchase of Works of Art of all kinde for 
the American market. Engravings, Illustrated Works, 
Photographs from nature or the old masters, carefully 
selected. Terms: for collections, miscellaneous objects, 
etc., 20 per cent. ; pictures, etc., above $100, 15 per cent. ; 
and for commissions for superintending stained glass 
windows, etc., etc., with Morris & Co. (see the Nation o. 
March 2, 1871, No. 296), or other firms, or for having copies 
made, 10 per cent. or by special agreement, in cases of 
large amounts, all charges being based on wholesale 
prices, which, for many articles, will bring the cost lower 
than London retail prices. 
Refers by ission to Martin Brimmer, ., Charles 
C. Perkins, ., Boston; E. L. Godkin, Esq., New York. 
Address Mr. W. J. Stillman, No. 8 Altenburg Gardens, 
Clapham Common, London, 8. W.., or his agent, 
W. P. GARRISON, Nation office, New York. 


LAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the Negroes of the South; pre- 
ceded by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the 
Negro Dialect, as observed at Port Royal. By Prof. W. F. 
Allen, of the University of Wisconsin. Clotn, 8vo, price 





1 50. 
° Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address 
Publisher of “‘ THE NATION,’ 
Box 6732, New York City. 
RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Re- 
printed from THE NATION, and in some measure 
supplying the place of the first two volumes of the paper, 
now somewhat scarce. Price $150. Address, Publisher 
of THE NATION, Box 6732, N. Y. 




















